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To 

CONSTANCE MORTON. 


WHO MOSTLY DISAGREES, BUT WHO 
HAS GIVEN MUCH HELPFUL ADVICE 


INTRODUCTION 


On December the twenty-seventh, nineteen thirty- 
six, the Archbishop of Canterbury first broad¬ 
cast his appeal for a return to the Churches. 
Already the Free Churches were talking of a 
religious revival; while the Catholic Church, 
with its continuous drive for converts, claims 
that they are coming in, in ever increasing num¬ 
bers. When in this book, therefore, I speak of 
the Church, I refer to all the forces on the side of 
a revival of organised Christianity. 

The question now arises how far the Church 
can prove efficacious in overcoming the evils by 
which we are beset; and the present time is 
particularly suitable for a re-examination of the 
Christian tenets. 

Mr. C. E. M. Joad has said that “ the world is 
sick for want of a faith,” and there are admittedly 
a large number of people living muddled and 
undirected lives, who would give a great deal 
to see their way clear before them. So it would 
seem that people have only to flock into the 
Churches and all will be well. But in such an 
important matter as religion this method is 
dangerous, for a cure which is not permanent is 
only too likely to make the last state of the 

believer worse than the first. 
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8 INTRODUCTION 

If the world IS sick for want of a faith, the 
only lasting cure is a set of beliefs which we have 
satisfied ourselves are the best which reason can 
provide. 

This book is partly concerned with a re¬ 
examination of the foundations of orthodox 
Christianity which we are being urged to 
re-embrace. 

If it can provide a solution of our present 
doubts and difficulties; if the Church is our 
only hope, as the believer maintains; then we 
must return to the faith, and must also use our 
best efforts to influence others to follow our 
example. If, however, we find that the Church’s 
claims cannot be substantiated, we must then 
equally endeavour to stem the tide of revivalism 
which may otherwise engulf us, sweeping away 
reason and reflection in a great flood of faith. 
In either case the beliefs of the Church require 
re-valuation. 

It may well be asked how the individual 
who has neither time nor inclination to go 
thoroughly into this matter of belief, can hope 
to come to a wise decision about his religion. I 
do not think, however, that this is by any means 
impossible, so long as he is prepared to weigh, 
without too much bias, the available evidence. 

This book designs to put that evidence as 
succinctly as possible. 


CHAPTER I 


FOUNDATIONS 

I 

Even those who are reluctant to take any chances 
in the matter of belief will mostly agree that 
reason strongly urges them to postulate a first 
cause of the universe in which they live, and 
move, and have their being. An uncaused effect 
is repugnant to the human intellect, and it is 
in any case very difficult to imagine that this 
complicated activity we call life, could have come 
about fortuitously. But, having admitted so 
much, the cautious minded are frequently 
determined to go no further. 

We are prepared, say the sceptics, to consider 
the probability of a first cause; but what of 
that ? If you think that you are, therefore, 
going to pursuade us that we must accept on 
faith, a religious system, and go bowing and 
scraping, and candle burning, and praying . . 

No, no ! we assure them. We are not asking 
you to do anything of which your reason cannot 
approve. But, having made your first admission 
that there IS a creator, you can’t very well 
leave theTmatter there. 
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That s just what we can do, and what we 
intend to do, reply the sceptics with some force. 
Directly you begin to speculate about things 
which are obviously beyond the scope of human 
thought you get into a mess. This creator of 
space and time is completely beyond the reach 
of mentalities which are bounded by the finite 
and the temporal; and directly you begin to 
speculate about such a being you are faced by 
insoluble difficulties. For example, if God is 
perfect as the Church says he is, why should 
He need to create; let alone to create such an 
imperfect creature as Man ? 

You are led into other troubles also, for if 
the world needs a creator in order to explain its 
being, then this creator must also have had a 
creator to explain his being, and his creator 
another creator. So you are launched upon an 
infinite regression which leads to absurdity. 

Yes, we reply, we are prepared to agree that 
human reason will lead us safely only one step, 
from the created universe to a creator, and about 
his nature as you suggest it is profitless to specu¬ 
late. But, are you not turning your back com¬ 
pletely on a more hopeful line of enquiry ? 

Let us come back again to your own admission 
that there was a creator, for you are entirely 
neglecting to follow to a conclusion that which 
you have so wisely begun. If God created this 
universe, it is not only stocks and stones which 
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bear the imprint of his hand, but living bodies 
and minds. 

"While you think of God as the moulder of the 
mountains you are neglecting to remember that 
he is also the designer of your eyes and fingers. 
And looking with your eyes at those compara¬ 
tively external objects your fingers, you are 
liable to forget that their creator has come even 
nearer to you than those. Your fingers might 
be no more useful than a bunch of bananas were 
it not for the mysterious sense of touch which 
has been created to manifest itself through them. 
Yet even now when we have brought the creator 
as near as our own senses, that is not near enough; 
for is not human personality itself just as much 
the handiwork of him by whom the stars were 
made ? Once you accept, as reason almost 
forces you to accept, the belief that the universe 
has a creator, you must logically admit that God 
is all round you and within, and that he is as 
near or nearer to you than you are to yourself. 

But our sceptics are still sceptical. 

Yes, they say, and supposing we were prepared 
to go with you so far, which we do not say we 
are, because you are simply disregarding insoluble 
difficulties like the problem of evil: what’s your 
next step ? How do you get to the psalms, and 
hymns, and songs of praise ; where do the priests 
and the high altars come in ? 

And on that question we will leave our dia- 
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logue, because monologue will probably be the 
best medium in which to answer it. The priests 
and the high altars : where do they come in ? 

II 

If by the use of reason we have reached 
conclusions similar to those which we have out¬ 
lined, and if we do accept intellectually the 
existence of God, what are we going to do then ? 

There appear to be two paths open to us. One 
is to maintain a suspended judgment upon our 
religious theories and our religious experience, 
and to live our lives in the belief that certainty 
is impossible in these matters. The other 
alternative is to accept one or other of the ortho¬ 
dox religious systems. 

Just now we are being re-ofliered Christianity 
as a solution to our doubts and as a way out of 
the social evils by which we are faced, and 
the first question we want to settle is a meta¬ 
physical one. Does the Church Provide us 
with a Satisfactory Explanation of Things ? 

After that there are other questions we shall 
have to ask, such as, Does the History of the 
Church Encourage us to Accept it as a 
Guide ? and Wiiat is the Church doing to 
Eradicate the Evils from which Humanity 
is now Suffering ? 
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III 

Most Christians argue that if there were a 
creator he must be distressed by the evil that 
men do, and must, therefore, have felt the 
necessity of intervening in this world’s affairs. 
The great intervention they take to be the 
miraculous birth of Jesus Christ, who was 
literally the Son of God, and who came to put 
the world right. But, because his message was 
rejected by men, he chose to die on the cross in 
order to redeem man from the consequences of 
his sins against God. Then, having died, Jesus 
is said to have risen from the dead after three 
days and to have ascended into Heaven. The 
Apostles’ Creed has it that after his death he 
descended into Hell ” in spite of the fact that 
Jesus, while hanging on the Cross, said to his 
fellow sufferer the repentant thief: To-day 

shalt thou be with me in Paradise,” so there 
would appear to be a little difference of opinion as 
to what actually happened to Jesus immediately 
after his death. 

The Christian explanation of the purpose and 
action of God in sending Jesus into the world, of 
course, requires some sort of substantiation, and 
for this we must go principally to the four 
Gospels of the New Testament which tell the 
story of the life of Jesus. 

Before we actually consider the records, how- 
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ever, it might be as well if we recollected in what 
manner they have come down to us. 

Unfortunately, none of the Gospels give proof of 
having been written by any of the disciples of 
Jesus, and, what is worse, none of them appear 
to have been written until after the disciples 
were dead. 

It is true that Peter is supposed to have im¬ 
parted the information which makes up the 
record of Mark, and John is supposed to have 
inspired the Gospel written in his name, but 
this is little more than conjecture. Certainly, 
a very long time elapsed before the record was 
written down at all. Mark, the first of the four 
Gospels to be written, is dated by the most 
reliable authorities about a.d. 65. Matthew is 
dated about a.d. 85, and Luke a.d. 100, while 
John may not have been written until as late 
as a.d. 130; a century after the crucifixion of 
Jesus. 

It is notorious that even trained observers 
cannot always be trusted to describe accurately 
scenes which they have just witnessed; what 
then may have happened to the descriptions of 
the incidents in the life of Jesus, witnessed by 
simple fishermen, who did not themselves ever 
write down what they saw, and heard ? The 
Church, in fact, is dependent upon no more than 
hearsay for the very vital information upon 
which its beliefs have been founded. 
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But even these difficulties are not the only 
ones which stand between us and a true picture 
of the founder of Christianity, for his words 
were not written down in the Aramaic in which 
he spoke, but in Greek. Moreover, the earliest 
Greek text, now in existence, is by no means the 
first. For at least a century after they were 
written down the Gospels were subjected to the 
tender mercies of copyists who had no scruples 
about inserting ideas of their own, or of giving a 
different rendering to the original, which was 
more closely in accordance with their own view 
of things. Exact copying was apparently un¬ 
known in those times, and certainly much of 
the tedium is taken out of copy work if the real 
intention is to give a new twist to the text by 
the insertion of your own interpolations. 

However, there came a time when the early 
Church, perhaps alarmed by the surprising 
legends which were beginning to get about, 
decided to come to some agreement as to what 
records were to be accepted, and what rejected 
as doubtful. So it was that the books comprising 
the New Testament, as we know it, were chosen, 
and received the blessing of the Church, and this 
action practically fixed the text for all time. 
The only thing it did not stop was mistranslation 
in order to make the Bible mean what some of 
its translators thought it ought to mean. But, 
although the records of the life of Jesus were 
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saved by this canonisation from complete 
disintegration into myth and legend, the harm 
done to them in their first hundred years of 
circulation could not be undone, for all the 
people who might have been appealed to to 
know the truth, had been by then a long time 
dead. 

There is yet another bar which stands between 
us and certain knowledge of the actual Jesus, 
and that is the limited mental capacity of the 
disciples. If we are to judge from the Gospels, 
they were an obtuse lot, who were only too 
likely to misunderstand their teacher whenever 
it was possible to do so. 

The gospel according to Luke ii, 50, admits 
that “ They understood not the saying which 
he spake unto them,” and Mark iii, 21, says that 
even “ His friends said he is beside himself.” 

Papini in his book “ The Story of Christ,” says 
on the subject of disciples in general: 

“ No disciple, precisely because he is such, 
succeeds in grasping, at the best, more than 
half of the significance of his Master’s teachings, 
which he interprets in his own way, and 
according to his intellectual capacity. He 
therefore—though unintentionally perhaps— 
defeats his master’s aims, and distorts, vul¬ 
garizes, minimizes and corrupts his teachings.” 

So much credence has been placed upon the 
Gospel stories which are based upon the memories 
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of the disciples, but they, on their own showing, 
did not understand, even at the time, many of 
the more important speeches, parables, or actions 
of their Master. For example, in spite of a full 
explanation and warning about what was going 
to happen to him in his arrest, trial and death in 
Jerusalem, the disciples appeared as ignorant as 
new born babes when these foretold events began 
to happen. When Jesus was arrested they fled, 
or denied that they knew the man ; when he was 
crucified they scattered sorrowfully and hope¬ 
lessly, though, according to Matthew, even the 
Jews knew that he had said he would rise from 
the dead, and asked Pilate to set a guard at the 
sepulchre to prevent the disciples from hiding 
the body, and then claiming that Jesus had risen. 

It would certainly seem that there is a great 
gulf fixed between us and any certain knowledge 
of the actual life of Jesus, and even a cursory 
reading of the Gospels must confirm this view. 
Nor is it surprising when we consider their early 
adventures that the Gospels should be dis¬ 
covered to be an often self-contradictory record, 
which varies very greatly in truth value. 

IV 

Perhaps before we leave this brief examination 
of the origin of the Gospels we ought to emphasise 
what seems clear enough to all those who do not 
deliberately blind themselves to it. The Gospels 
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are to a large extent self-contradictory. Such a 
statement, of course, requires proof, but that is 
very easy to provide. Let us, for example, 
consider what the Gospels have to say about the 
nature of God, or rather, what Jesus is supposed 
to have said about the nature of God. 

We will turn to Luke, chapter six, verse thirty- 
five, where Jesus is reported to have said, 
“ Love your enemies and do good . . . and ye 
shall be the children of the highest, for he is 
kind unto the unthankful and to the evil. Be 
ye therefore merciful as your Father also is 
merciful.” 

Here we find Jesus attributing to God those 
sentiments which we should expect to be ascribed 
to a loving Father ; but, six chapters later, in 
the same Gospel we read this: again it is Jesus 
who is stated to be the speaker, again it is his 
Heavenly Father about whom he is speaking : 

“ Fear him, which after he hath lulled hath 
power to cast into Hell.” (xii, 5.) 

The Gospel of Matthew provides us with 
equally conflicting statements of the same kind. 
In chapter five, verse forty-four, we find: 
“ Bless them which curse you, do good to them 
that hate you . . . That ye may be the children 
of your Father which is in heaven,” but by the 
time the Gospel has reached chapter thirteen, 
verse forty-one, that has all been forgotten, and 
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we liear that Jesus himself, who has now become 
confused with God, “ Shall send forth his angels 
and they shall gather out of his kingdom all 
things that offend, and them that do iniquity. 
And shall cast them into a furnace of fire: 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

So we have this hopeless cleavage between the 
loving Father idea of God, and the merciless 
judge and avenger. But we cannot believe at 
the same time in a God of love and a God of 
vengeance. If reason counts for anything at all 
we must decide to believe in one or the other, 
for we cannot simultaneously accept both views. 
Obviously then, we cannot believe all that is in 
the Gospels if we are still to claim that our ideas 
of God are reasonable. 

I suggest that the God of love and mercy is 
the God which Jesus taught, for if he did not, 
he gives the he to most of his other teaching. I 
also suggest that the God of judgment and 
revenge is a mixture of the views of the writers 
of the Gospels, further contaminated by the 
alterations of copyists and translators. In com¬ 
ing to such a conclusion, I have automatically 
cast doubts upon the Gospels as true and 
infallible guides. 

The inconsistencies of the Old Testament are 
notorious, but many Christians still maintain 
that those objections do not apply to the New. 
It is only too apparent, however, that they do, 
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and that it is as dangerous to rely upon the 
“ infallible ” truth of the New Testament as it 
is of the Old. 

We have only our own powers of reason then 
to depend upon here, as we have for all the 
judgments which we are called upon to make in 
this life. 1 

V 

The record upon which the Church bases its 
claim for the unique status of Jesus is, as we 
have seen, suspect. But taking the Gospels at 
their face value for the moment let us see upon 
what evidence the Church has built its greatest 
dogma: that Jesus was the divine Son of God 
who came to save the world. 

Firstly, in line with the claims made for other 
great men of antiquity, Jesus is believed by 
the Church to have been born miraculously, 
the child of a virgin. But, when we read what 
the Gospels have to say regarding this unusual 
event, we are surprised by the scarcity of the 
evidence. 

Mark, the first Gospel to be written, simply 
does not mention the virgin birth at all. Yet, if 
the birth of Jesus was miraculous, Mark must 
have known of it, for his record contains more 
accounts of miracles than any of the others. 
So it is obvious that he had either not heard 
the story, because it had not then been invented ; 

1 Se© Appendix A. 
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or if he had heard it he decided that there was 
no truth in it, and so left it out of his record of 
the life of Jesus. 

John, the last Gospel to be written, is concerned 
very largely with the attempt to emphasise the 
divinity of Jesus, but the writer of John believes 
firmly that Joseph, and not God, was the Father 
of Jesus, and specifically mentions the fact three 
times. The first time is in Chapter one, verse forty- 
five, “ Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Joseph.” 

Since the story of the virgin birth was well 
known at the time when the Gospel of John was 
written, we have no alternative but to accept the 
conclusion that the writer of John didn’t believe 
it. In addition it may be noted that Paul the 
Apostle, the earliest Christian writer, who was 
also anxious to do all he could to make Jesus 
into the Son of God, does not make the slightest 
mention of the virgin birth in any of his epistles ; 
it is evident that lie had not heard the legend. 

The only Gospels which tell the story of how 
Mary, while remaining a virgin was able to 
conceive and bring forth Jesus, are Matthew and 
Luke. It is they who tell the traditional 
Christmas story. 1 It is they who have the 
wise men from the East following the “ star ” 
of Bethlehem, and it is they who have the 
shepherds, watching their flocks by night, to 

1 Though their two descriptions of the birth of Jesus are 
different. 
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whom appeared the Archangel Gabriel and the 
angel hosts singing “ Peace on Earth and Good 
Will towards men.” But, any credence which 
we might conceivably try to put upon such 
imaginative flights of fancy, is rendered un¬ 
necessary by the obvious fact that the original 
writers of the Gospels did not know the story 
of the virgin birth. This is proved by their both 
tracing the descent of Jesus through his father, 
Joseph; though, if God were his Father he 
obviously could not have had human forbears. 
The fact that the two genealogies which are 
given in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke are 
different, is rather beside the point; but it 
is worth noting as an example of the historical 
inaccuracies which are to be found in the Gospels, 
that Luke gives sixteen more generations between 
Jesus and his alleged forefather David, than 
Matthew does. The father of Joseph, too, is a 
different man in each case, Luke says he was 
“ Heli,” but Matthew has it that his name was 
“ Jacob.” 

Nothing more conclusive is needed in this 
matter of the virgin birth than the sixteenth 
verse of Matthew’s first chapter : 

“ And Jacob begat Joseph, the husband of 
Mary, of whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ.” 

The reason why Matthew and Luke are so 
anxious to trace the descent of Jesus back to 
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David, is fairly obviously due to the earlier 
attempt to prove that he was the Jewish Messiah, 
who was to come out of “ the house of David ” ; 
it was only later with the further attempt to 
make Jesus divine, that it was necessary to start 
the legend that his mother was a virgin. The 
two conflicting stories of Jesus’ origin have both 
been left in the Gospels, and orthodox Christians 
are apparently still too much blinded by faith 
to see that they cannot possibly be reconciled. 1 

VI 

The rest of the Church’s evidence in support of 
its contention that Jesus was God, is taken 
mostly from claims which he is reported to have 
made for himself. Let us then look briefly at 
these. If we turn to Mark, the earliest source 
of information, we find that Jesus is never once 
made to refer to God as “ My Father,” nor in 
this Gospel does he make any claim at all to 
divinity as a part of his teaching. It is not 
until after he has been arrested as a dangerous 
influence, and is brought before the “chief 
priests and the elders and the scribes ” that his 
one claim is made. Then, when the high priests 
asks him directly, xv, 61, “ Art thou the Christ 
the Son of the Blessed ? ” Jesus unexpectedly 
answers, “ I am, and ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
in the clouds of Heaven.” 

1 See Appendix B. 
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This remark is, of course, quite uncharacteristic 
of the quiet teacher in the Gospel of Mark, who 
tries to keep himself in the background. Also, 
as is only too obvious, the flamboyant prophecy 
that they should see him “ at the right hand of 
power and coming in the clouds of Heaven ” was 
entirely unfulfilled. 

There is a clear statement that the Jesus whom 
we read about in Mark did not confuse himself 
with God, in Chapter x, 17. 

“ And when he was gone forth into the way, 
there came ono running and kneeled to him' 
and asked Him, “ Good Master, what shall I 
do that I may inherit eternal life ? ” 

And Jesus said to him : 

Why callest thou me good ? there is none 
good but one, and that is God.” 

There could hardly be a sharper contradiction of 
such claims as “ I and the Father are one,” with 
which the last of the four Gospels is so liberally 
sprinkled. Yet it is also in the Gospel of John 
where, when Jesus is accused by the Pharisees of 
calling himself the Son of God, that he replies by 
reminding his accusers of the words of the eighty- 
second psalm, “ Ye are Gods ; and all of ye are 
children of the most high.” 

It is very doubtful, in my opinion, whether 
Jesus ever did claim divinity for himself, and 
the fact that most of his alleged attempts to 
identify himself with God are made in the last 
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Gospel, which was written so long after his 
death, is very suspicious. But, of course, even 
if Jesus did claim to be divine, that no more makes 
him so than it made the Csesars or the Ptolemies 
who tried to translate themselves to higher 
spheres above the common herd of men. 

The claims made by the Church for the 
divinity of its founder are, however, subject to 
much more damaging criticism than that which 
we have just brought against it. There is, 
indeed, certain proof that on the Church’s own 
showing, Jesus cannot have been God. 

The Church maintains that Jesus was God’s 
method of revealing his purposes to man. Let 
us then suppose for a moment that orthodox 
Christianity is true, and that Jesus was divine. 
What follows ?—why the realisation that the 
almighty’s plan simply didn’t begin to work. 
As Shelley puts it in his notes to “ Queen Mab.” 

“ If God has spoken, why is the world 
not convinced ? ” It is the question which 
Christianity cannot answer. 

Mr. R. H. Malden, a staunch Churchman, has 
to admit in his book “ Religion and the New 
Testament,” that “ the name of the great 
Buddist Emperor, Asoka, is perhaps more 
widely known than that of Christ,” and that the 
adherents of Buddhism alone, though it now has 
little hold on “ India, China and Japan . . . 
still outnumber Christians.” 
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The whole assertion that Jesus was God’s 
method of revealing his purposes to mankind, 
completely falls to the ground before the fact 
that only a minority of the human race has even 
heard the name of Jesus, let alone had an oppor¬ 
tunity of knowing and accepting his teaching. 
It should also be remembered that scarcely any 
mention at all is made of Jesus by contemporary 
writers and historians. 

If the power of the Cosmos could have been 
concentrated upon this tiny planet in order to 
implant truth upon it, is it conceivable that the 
attempt should have failed so lamentably ? 


CHAPTER II 


RESURRECTION 

I 

The Church’s claim that Jesus was divine has, 
on a very brief examination, begun to seem 
extremely doubtful. Let us then go on to 
consider the value of the evidence for what most 
Christians regard as the central fact of the 
Christian faith—the resurrection of Jesus from 
the dead. 

Upon the validity of the proofs for this 
occurrence a very great deals hangs, and ortho¬ 
dox Christians have at all times, and are still 
to-day, expending a great deal of thought upon 
the matter. Mr. Arnold Lunn in his book 
“ Now I see,” describes the resurrection as the 
“ corner stone ” of the Catholic faith, while 
Mr. Beverley Nichols considers that “ the resur¬ 
rection is the rock on which the Church is 
built.” 1 He also writes rather surprisingly : 

“ I speak as a hard bitten man of Fleet 
Street when I say that some of the resurrection 
stories have an unmistakable ring of truth.” 

Let us then begin by refreshing our memory on 

• “ The Fool Hath Said.” 
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the relevant points of the four Gospel accounts 
of the rising from the dead. First, of course, 
comes the record of Mark, and he states that at 
sunrise on the first day of the week, Mary 
Magdalene, and Mary the Mother of Jesus, and 
Salome, brought spices with which to anoint 
the body of Jesus. As they went to the sepulchre 
they debated who should roll away the stone 
which sealed the entrance to the tomb, but 
when they got nearer they saw that it had already 
been moved. 

When they reached the sepulchre and looked 
in, they saw a young man sitting on the right 
side clothed in a white garment, and he said : 
“ Be not affrighted. Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth, 
which was crucified ; he is risen : he is not here : 
behold the place where they laid him. But go 
your way, tell the disciples and Peter that lie 
goeth before you into Galilee, and there shall ye 
see him as he said unto you.” 

At this the women hurriedly left the sepulchre 
and fled, and they did not say anything to any 
man for they were afraid. 

That is all that the early manuscript of Mark 
has to say. The few verses that follow have been 
added by a late and doubtful authority. 

The story of the resurrection given in the 
Gospel of Matthew states that the Jews, knowing 
that Jesus had said that he would rise from the 
dead, and fearing that the disciples would steal 
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the body and then claim that he had risen, 
obtained Pilate’s consent to set a watch before 
the entrance to the tomb. But before the 
women reached the sepulchre there was a great 
earthquake and the angel of the Lord descended 
from heaven, rolled away the stone and sat 
upon it; whereat the guards became as dead 
men. 

The angel told the women to fear not, but to go 
quickly and tell the disciples that Jesus had risen, 
and would go before them into Galilee. But as 
they went Jesus met them saying, “ All hail,” 
and they held him by the feet and worshipped 
him. The disciples went as the women told 
them to a mountain in Galilee, and when they 
saw Jesus they worshipped him, “ But some 
doubted,”—and he told them to go and teach all 
nations, assuring them that he would be with 
them unto the end of the world. 

In the next record, by Luke, there were two 
men in shining garments in the sepulchre who 
said, “ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? ” 
Then the women who had been the first to go to 
the sepulchre went and told the eleven 
disciples what they had seen, but the disciples 
refused to believe them. Only Peter ran to the 
sepulchre, and finding it empty, wondered. 

It was later on the same day that two followers 
of Jesus walking to Emmaus, met a man on the 
way whom they invited to stay the night with 
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them. Later, when he broke the bread at 
supper they suddenly recognised him as Jesus, 
whereupon he disappeared. 

The two followers at once returned to 
Jerusalem to tell what they had seen, and found 
the eleven disciples and others gathered together, 
and, as they told their story, Jesus stood in the 
midst of them and said, “ Peace be unto you/" 
At first they were all terrified that they were 
seeing a ghost, but Jesus let them touch him, 
saying, “ Handle me and see; for a spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have/" Then, 
to give them further proof that he was not a 
disembodied spirit, he ate broiled fish and honey 
before them, after which he gave them his final 
instructions and led them out as far as Bethany, 
where, in the act of blessing them “ he was 
parted from them and carried up into Heaven."" 

Then we come to the last account, that of the 
Gospel of John. Mary Magdalene came first to 
the sepulchre while it was still dark, and seeing 
the stone moved away from the entrance she 
ran and told Peter and another disciple that they 
had taken Jesus away. The two disciples on 
hearing this ran to the tomb and looking in 
saw the grave clothes lying empty; then the 
two men returned home, but Mary stayed 
outside the sepulchre weeping, and, as she wept, 
she looked in and saw two angels who asked her 
whom she sought and why she was weeping, and 
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when she turned away there was a man standing 
who asked her the same question. She, taking 
him for the gardener, enquired of him whether 
he had not taken away the body of Jesus. In 
reply he said “ Mary ” and she then recognised 
him as Jesus, but he warned her not to touch 
him, for he said, “ I am not yet ascended to my 
Father.” Then Mary went and told the disciples 
that she had seen the Lord. 

On the evening of the same day, when the 
disciples were gathered together, and the doors 
shut “ for fear of the Jews,” Jesus came and 
stood in the midst and said, “ Peace be unto you,” 
and he showed them his hands and his side. 
“ Then were the disciples glad when they saw 
the Lord.” 

One of the disciples, Thomas, was absent on 
this occasion and would not believe the others 
when they told him that Jesus had appeared: 
but eight days later he was present when Jesus 
again came as before, and he was allowed then 
to touch the wounded hands and side, and he 
believed. 

The third time that Jesus appeared to the 
disciples was on the shore of the Sea of Tiberias, 
whence they were returning after an unsuccessful 
night’s fishing. Jesus standing on the land 
instructed them to cast their net on the right 
side of the ship when “ they were not able to 
draw it up for the multitude of fishes.” After 
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they hacl landed he broke bread with them and 
they dined, and then he instructed Peter to 
“ feed my lambs,” and to follow him. And that 
is all, except that “ there are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books which 
should be written.” 


II 

Now that we have before us the evidence with 
which the four Gospels have provided us, we 
should be in a position to come to a judgment 
of its value. The story of the empty tomb which 
is given in Mark has not only the advantage of 
being the first record, but it is also the shortest 
one, and it is significant that Mark’s original 
account does not include any definite claim 
that Jesus did rise from the dead. Although 
the tomb was found to be empty, no account 
of the resurrection is given, let alone of 
the ascension. It will be remembered that 
Mark’s Gospel really ends at verse eight of the 
last chapter, the verses from there to the end 
being added after a.d. 400, and being quite 
unauthoritative. Orthodox Christians faced 
with this difficulty, talk about the “ lost end of 
Mark,” but this is a mere conjecture, and Mark, 
in his brief staccato manner, may well have 
ended his Gospel at verse eight, especially 
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if he felt uneasy about the truth of the 
resurrection. 

When we get to Matthew the story has 
developed, and not in a very likely direction. 
He has guards set before the sepulchre to see 
that everything is straightforward, but an 
earthquake incapacitates these, and rolls away 
the stone from the entrance to the tomb. 

As in Mark’s account there is only one angel, 
but this time he sits outside on the stone to 
talk to the women. The women did not flee 
from the tomb and tell no man but, setting out to 
tell the disciples what they have seen, they meet 
Jesus and hold him by the feet and worship him. 

The disciples then go as instructed to a moun¬ 
tain in Galilee where, though Jesus appeared 
to them, some still doubted that it was he. 

Luke’s account comes next, and he has two 
men in shining garments at the sepulchre instead 
of one. The women again did not flee from the 
tomb, but went straight and told the disciples 
what they had heard and seen. In this account, 
Jesus appears after his death, first to the two 
disciples at Emmaus, and then later the same 
day in Jerusalem to all the disciples; who were 
so “ terrified ” that he asked them to touch him, 
and also ate food before them to prove that he 
was solid flesh and blood, and not a spirit. 
Then he led them out to Bethany and was 
“ carried up into Heaven.” 
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When we get to John’s record, there are no 
angels in the sepulchre until after two of the 
disciples have been to inspect the tomb, then 
only Mary Madgalene sees them. It is she alone 
who meets Jesus in the garden, but fails to 
recognise him at first, and when she does she is 
not allowed to touch him. Jesus then appears 
to the disciples, in Jerusalem on two occasions, 
and the disciples, instead of being afraid when 
he appears in the midst of them “ were glad 
when they saw the Lord.” On the second 
occasion Jesus allows doubting Thomas to touch 
him. 

Then there is a third appearance to some of 
the disciples on the seashore, on which occasion 
the miraculous draft of fishes is obtained, 
though this same story appears at the beginning 
of Jesus’ ministry in the Gospel of Luke. 
Again there is no mention of his ascension. 

So piecing the four stories together we get a 
most confusing conglomeration of different 
events. We get, for example, both one angel and 
two angels at the tomb, we have them both inside 
and outside the sepulchre. The women who 
come to the sepulchre sometimes flee and tell 
no man, and at others go straight to inform the 
disciples of what they have seen. In the two 
first accounts, the women do not see Jesus in 
the garden, in the third they do, and in the fourth 
only Mary Magdalene sees him. In Matthew, 
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when all the women see him they hold him by 
the feet, but in John, Mary is warned not to 
attempt to touch him. 

In Mark’s original account there is no mention 
of Jesus appearing to his friends, in Luke he 
appears twice on the day he rises, and ascends 
the same night. In Matthew, Jesus appears 
twice, also apparently on the same day, but he 
does not ascend into Heaven. In John, there 
are three appearances to the disciples, but eight 
days elapse between the first and the second 
occasions, and there is a further unspecified 
period before the last appearance; again there 
is no mention of the ascension. 

The Gospel of Mark includes no appearances 
to the disciples, Matthew has one, Luke has two 
and John has three. In Matthew he appears to 
them on a mountain in Galilee, where they have 
been told to meet him. But according to Luke, 
Jesus appears not in Galilee, but in Jerusalem, 
and his coming is totally unexpected. In John 
the appearances are at Jerusalem and then on 
the shores of the sea of Tiberias. 

In Luke, the disciples were “ terrified and 
affrighted ” when Jesus appeared in the midst 
of them : in John, they were “ glad when they 
saw the Lord.” In Luke, Jesus lets them touch 
him, and even eats food to prove that he is 
solid flesh and blood, while in John, Jesus appears 
through doors tightly shut “ for fear of the 
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Jews,” and does no eating. But surely, we have 
quoted enough direct contradictions to convince 
most people that as scientific evidence the 
Gospel stories are valueless . 1 

Ill 

Apart from the Gospel records of the resurrec¬ 
tion, there is Paul’s account in the first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, Chapter xv, where he says 
that Jesus was seen after his resurrection by 
“ five hundred brethren.” But just before that 
Paul says that Jesus had previously appeared, 
to “ the twelve,” though, if we are to place any 
credence in the story of the betrayal by Judas, 
it cannot have been the twelve, but only the 
“ eleven,” as the Gospel records emphasise. 

The evidential value of this “ appearance ” to 
the five hundred can also be judged by Paul’s 
following claim that Jesus was seen by him also. 
This was, of course, the vision of Paul at which 
he saw a great fight, and, as he believed, the 
ascended Jesus; and was suddenly converted 
from a persecutor into a believing Christian. 

Surely then we have here a valuable hint as 
to the nature of the after death appearance of 
Jesus; were they not mere visions like Paul’s, 
such as any highly imaginative person may see ? 

This theory would explain a number of puzzling 
details of the Gospel stories. It would explain 

1 See Appendix C. 
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why Mary Magdalene could meet Jesus face to 
face and not know him, and also why the two 
disciples could walk and talk all the way to 
Emmaus, without knowing to whom they spoke. 
Or why the figure on the shore of Tiberias was 
not at first recognised. It would explain how, 
when the disciples went, on instruction, to the 
mountain in Galilee to meet the risen Jesus, that 
while some worshipped him, “ some doubted.” 

If Jesus had indeed risen from the dead how 
could his closest friends fail to recognise him ? 
It is perfectly obvious that whoever it was they 
tli ought they saw, was certainly not Jesus in 
the flesh, but a doubtful wraith, whom some 
would not even believe was he. 

Against this we have only Luke’s story that 
the risen Jesus was indeed solid flesh and blood, 
and that he actually ate food before them. 
But Luke in his anxiety to add to the solidarity 
of this apparition forgets that he has previously 
told us that Jesus appeared suddenly “ in the 
midst ” of them ; so suddenly that they nearly 
panicked. That is not the behaviour of a solid 
body; and if, as John says, the doors were 
locked for fear of the Jews, it would be difficult 
for a materialisation having eaten broiled fish 
and honey, to get away with it. 

IV 

The argument which most believers in the 
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resurrection stress so strongly is the subsequent 
behaviour of the disciples. It is unlikely, they 
maintain, that the eleven would have been ready 
to face martyrdom for a cause which they knew 
to be founded upon a lie. This, so far as it goes, 
is sound, but as we have seen, there is abundant 
reason for doubting the validity of the evidence 
upon which the disciples belief was based. 

The four contradictory and conflicting stories 
of the resurrection which the Gospels give us 
cannot all be true, and since so much of the so- 
called evidence is thus proved to be nothing 
more than myth and legend, we are naturally 
sceptical of the whole of it. But, if we are 
prepared to accept the behaviour of the disciples 
as indication that they did actually believe 
Jesus had risen, what is the quality of the evidence 
which they had accepted as proof of this im¬ 
portant event ? Judging by the stories we have, 
it was very poor evidence indeed, but we may 
notice that belief in the resurrection was the 
only happy solution to the difficult position in 
which the crucifixion left them. 

At best the evidence which the disciples had 
cannot have been more conclusive than that 
which spiritualist circles claim to have to-day, 
and if we decide that the figure which the 
disciples claim to have seen was the sort of 
rather foggy and doubtful materialisation which 
is obtained at seances, we shall probably be as 
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near to the truth as the available evidence will 
take us. 

This is not the place to discuss the contro¬ 
versial question of the genuineness or otherwise 
of psychical phenomena, but some of the stories 
which believing spiritualists tell are significantly 
like some of the resurrection stories, and their 
evidential value appears at least as good. It 
might be useful here to detail an account of a 
seance which was given me by a man, who, 
while he was a believing spiritualist, was cer¬ 
tainly not a too credulous one. And, as he had 
also considerable experience of psychical research, 
he knew most of the tricks. 

It was in reply to my question, what it was 
which had convinced him that death was not 
the end of us, which made him give the following 
account of the seance at which he obtained, 
what was for him, conclusive evidence. 

The circle with whom he sat on the occasion 
was a group of friends; the medium, too, was a 
friend, and they were all thoroughly accustomed 
to one another. The room was lit by the light 
of the moon, and the furniture was all perfectly 
visible, as were the sitters to each other. In the 
course of the seance there were visible, at one 
time, a number of fully materialised forms of 
people who had “ passed over ”—the room in 
fact was full of them. Included among these 
“ Ghosts,” my informant told me, was his dead 
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mother, who looked as he had known her, and 
who spoke to him in tones which he knew equally 
well, about matters in which they were mutually 
interested. How, he asked me could he possibly 
doubt that his mother had indeed risen from the 
dead ? and I, of course, had to agree that in 
the face of such evidence he could not. But, 
this evidence, which, because of its personal 
nature was conclusive for him, could not satisfy 
other people. I then asked him what would be 
likely to happen if outside investigators were 
invited to sit in this circle; and, he admitted 
that such phenomena as he had described would 
probably cease to occur. He said he had sat 
in circles whose whole purpose was scientific 
investigation; in which the medium and the 
sitters were even connected up in electrical 
circuits, so that if they moved hand or foot a red 
warning fight would give notice of the fact. 
And, though phenomena of a sort still occurred, 
which he thought was important, it was of such 
a rudimentary land that he was profoundly bored, 
as well as exhausted by the rigid methods of 
control. 

It is common experience that when unbelievers 
investigate psychical phenomena, the manifesta¬ 
tions very largely cease to happen. These 
materialisations about which we hear, are only 
visible to people who are in a special and peculiar 
state of mind, and surrounded by other people 
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who are in the same state of mind, and, when the 
cold light of research is turned upon them, the 
phenomena no longer occur. 

These considerations are very instructive 
when we put them side by side with the 
accounts of the resurrection, because they help 
to explain some of the difficulties which believers 
unaccountably fail to notice in the stories. I 
refer again to the inability of the closest friends 
of the risen Jesus to recognise him, and the fact 
that in the record of Matthew some of those to 
whom he appeared “ doubted ” that it was he. 

If, therefore, we accept the only likely fact 
the Gospel stories give us, that the disciples 
believed Jesus had risen, the credence which 
we can give to his appearances is no more, 
if no less, than we give to the many similar 
stories which are being told to-day about people 
who have more recently “ appeared ” after 
death. 

If we have received evidence we regard as 
conclusive, that our friends can manifest them¬ 
selves after death, we shall presumably believe 
that Jesus did. If we have not had such 
experiences we shall tend to put down the 
appearances of Jesus as a “ projection from the 
minds of the disciples,” and leave it at that. 
What we cannot in any case accept, is that the 
appearances of Jesus are unique, or that they 
do anything whatever to prove that he did 
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something which nobody else has been able 
to do. 

V 

There are two further points which ought to 
be mentioned before we finish with the resurrec¬ 
tion. If the death of Jesus were all part of 
God’s plan for the world, we should naturally 
expect that the culmination of the teaching of 
Jesus would be reserved until his after death 
appearances; and even if he were not divine 
we might still anticipate that having passed over 
the gulf of death, and having come back, that 
his knowledge would be somewhat increased by 
his experience. Surely we might have expected 
him at least to raise a corner of the impenetrable 
veil which separates mortal existence from 
immortal, for after all, he said so very little 
during his ministry, of the nature of the after 
life. 

Our expectations, however, if we have them, 
are doomed to disappointment. The things 
which the risen Jesus said are very unimportant 
compared to some of his earlier utterances, they 
are, in fact, nothing more than vague exhorta¬ 
tions which mean little, and add nothing of 
value to what he has said during his lifetime. 
They are almost completely different in each of 
the records, and, moreover, some of them are 
quite foreign to his earlier teaching. 

For example : Matthew xxviii, 19, reads : 
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“ Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 

Here we have the sudden and unexplained 
appearance of the Trinity, and Jesus identifying 
himself as a member of it. Also we have the 
unexpected order to the disciples that they 
should make use of the pagan practice of baptism, 
in spite of the fact that Jesus himself, so far as 
we know, had never baptized anybody, not even 
his disciples. 

VI 

We have now briefly examined one or two of 
the principal contentions upon which orthodox 
Christianity rests, and we have already gone far 
enough to see that the believer cannot justly 
claim that his faith is based upon historical 
events which can be proved to have really 
happened. There is no evidence for the miracu¬ 
lous birth of Jesus, and he cannot have been 
God’s ambassador as the Church avers, since he 
could not save a world which in large part never 
knew he had lived. 

His resurrection from the dead, which has 
somehow become the corner stone of the Church’s 
belief, is insufficiently attested to satisfy us 
that what happened to Jesus after his death 
was an event unique in history. On the con¬ 
trary as we have seen, there is nothing but a 
mass of contradictory statements which agree 
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in only one thing: the finding of the empty 
tomb. There is some evidence, as we have noted, 
for psychical manifestations after his death, but 
when the Thirty-nine Articles state categorically 
that we must believe that “Christ . . . took 
again his body with flesh, bones, and all things 
appertaining to the perfection of Man’s nature ” 
and that he ascended with this material body into 
Heaven, from whence he shall return as a judge 
at the last day, we shall be wise to reject such 
theological vapourings which have not a shred 
either of evidence, or of probability to support 
them. 


YH 

While we are considering the records upon 
which the Church has built its beliefs, and from 
which the Church claims that a reasoned case 
may be made out for the faith, it mig ht be as 
well to mention the problem which the last 
Gospel presents. 

It is obvious, even after a cursory reading of 
the four Gospel stories of the life of Jesus, that 
though the first three differ among themselves, 
the differences between them are minor com¬ 
pared to the way in which the fourth Gospel 
differs from them. 

The fact is that John’s Gospel tells of a different 
person. The quiet teacher of the Gospel of 
Mark is unrecognisable in John, which opens 
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with a Jesus who makes the highest claims for 
himself from the beginning. 

The first chapter of John, verse fifty-one reads : 
“ Hereafter ye shall see Heaven open, and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon 
the Son of Man.” 

The quiet teacher of Mark who taught love, 
and humility, and forbearance, does not appear 
in John ; everything of that kind is subjugated 
to the one end of making Jesus into God. And, 
in the words of Lord Charnwood, 1 “We are 
forced to wonder a little what has become of 
Him who went about doing good.” 

I do not think, however, that we need wonder 
very long, for are not the differences between the 
Gospel of Mark and the Gospel of John sympto¬ 
matic of the movement which had been going 
on ever since Jesus died ?—The attempt to 
make the Man of Nazareth into the Son 
of God ? 

The differences between John and the synoptic 
Gospels need not, of course, worry us, for we 
know that in their original form the Gospels 
had no chance of being a completely truthful 
account of the life of Jesus, and that they have 
been very much tampered with since they were 
written. The obvious contradictions which even 
a cursory reading reveals will serve to prove 
this point. If then we are to find anything of 

1 “ According to John,” by Lord Charnwood. 
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value in the Gospels we must obviously select 
and test it for ourselves, in the light of reason. 

In forming an intelligible picture of the Man 
of Nazareth, it is quite easy to disregard John 
and to concentrate attention upon the synoptic 
record. The Church, however, is certainly not 
prepared to do this, and, in fact, the Gospel of 
John receives more attention, and is preferred 
above all others. 

In his book “ Religion and the New Testa¬ 
ment,” R. H. Malden, who is a staunch believer, 
says: 

“It is hardly open to question that the 
portrait of Christ drawn in the first three 
Gospels is inadequate ... If what is said 
about Him there is the whole truth, Christian¬ 
ity becomes unintelligible.” 

So it is essential for the maintainence of Chris¬ 
tianity that the Gospel of John be shown to be 
a true picture of Jesus. Yet even the believers 
who have investigated the problem have, to 
put it mildly, very grave doubts about the 
authenticity of the Gospel. Canon Streeter, 
who in “ The Four Gospels ” does all he possibly 
can to reconcile the fourth Gospel with the 
other three, is bound to admit that there is 
“ the possibility that certain of the scenes 
described had been seen by the author in the 
mystic trance.” 

Lord Charnwood also in “ According to John ” 
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attempts to defend the Gospel from its critics, 
but he is forced to allow that its writer “ Might 
sometimes be carried to a serious extent beyond 
what the information before him . . . justified.” 
He also says that the fourth Gospel “ is not 
exactly analogous to a simple history nor to an 
historical drama.” But, when we find that the 
Gospel purports to quote verbatim the actual 
sayings of Jesus and puts them in the first person, 
what construction can we put upon these serious 
criticisms made by the believers ? 

This man who the Gospel of John called Jesus, 
who says that the heavens will open and let 
angels down on him, 1 who calls those who 
question his high opinion of himself, “ sons of 
the Devil,” 2 who never mentions forgiveness or 
mercy: who opens his ministry by lashing the 
money changers out of the courts of the Temple ; 3 
and who finally tells us that he is God, 4 and that 
we shall 5 be burned if we don’t believe him: 
Is this Jesus ? Is this he, who in the synoptic 
Gospels preaches love, forgiveness, and for¬ 
bearance ? 

I do not need to answer that question for it 
has surely answered itself. 

So it seems that orthodox Christians are in an 
extremely awkward situation. The first three 
Gospels admittedly are “ inadequate,” they do 

1 Chapter i, 15. 2 Chapter viii, 41. 3 Chapter ii, 15. 

4 Chapter x, 30. 4 Chapter xv, 6. 
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not paint Jesus in the colours which belong to 
divinity; only the fourth Gospel does that, 
but the fourth Gospel as we have just seen is 
admitted by those Christians best qualified to 
know, to be at least partly a work of imagination. 
There is also another difficulty. All those who 
call themselves Christians are required to believe 
in all the Gospels as equally inspired, how they 
find it possible to believe in the two contra¬ 
dictory views of John, and the synoptics at the 
same time, it is difficult to imagine. Yet we, 
if we answer the clarion call to return to the 
Church, must presumably face the impossible 
task of performing such mental gymnastics. 


CHAPTER III 


BELIEFS AND PRACTICES 

I 

Having considered some of the evidence upon 
which the Christian religion is founded, let us 
now look at the practices of the Church to see 
what superstructure has arisen upon the founda¬ 
tions which we have been examining. 

Before we are prepared to give our allegiance 
to an institution, it is but natural that we should 
enquire into its past record to see what it has 
stood for, and to note what it has achieved. 
Let us then glance at the history of organised 
Christianity. 

Until the reformation, of course, the Roman 
Church was supreme in Western Europe, but 
its supremacy was attained, and for a time held, 
by methods which are at least surprising. 
The history of the Church is a record of bitter 
animosity between those who all called them¬ 
selves Christians. Thousands of lives were 
sacrificed and rivers of blood flowed over such 
puerile disagreements as that, for example, 
between the Allans and the Trinitarians, upon 
the nature of Jesus. 
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The Arians held that he was separate and 
distinct from God the Father, while the Trini¬ 
tarians maintained that he was of one substance 
with the Father. 

The Roman Emperor, Julian, has left on 
record that “ whole troops of those who were 
called heretics were massacred ” over this 
pitifully irrelevent disagreement. 

But that was only the beginning of the 
Church’s history. Heresy hunting later became 
an obsession and the most appalling horrors 
were perpetrated. The greatest crime pre¬ 
sumably which a man could commit during 
the dark ages was to think for himself; and the 
“ darkness ” continued so long as the Churchmen 
were able to burn, and hang, and torture all 
those who disinterestedly sought the truth. It 
was only when the numbers of these became too 
great that the once invincible power of the 
Church was broken. 

The Albigensian crusade at the beginning of 
the 13th century will serve as a suitable example 
of the methods adopted by the established 
Church to crush independent thought. It was 
then that Pope Innocent III decided that isolated 
punishments were not proving successful in 
keeping down the bogey of heresy. 

Before the massacre of the inhabitants of the 
City of Beziers commenced, the papal legate 
Arnold, Abbot of Cliteaux, was asked how the 
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heretics in the city could be distinguished from 
the believers. His reply was “ Kill all; God 
will know his own.” 

His instructions were only too literally carried 
out, and he was later able to report to his master 
Pope Innocent, that twenty thousand persons 
had been slaughtered, and the city destroyed, 
“ by reason of God’s wrath wondrously kindled 
against it.” 

This crusade outlived Innocent and continued 
for twenty years, and it has been estimated 
that altogether more than a million persons 
lost their lives. 

Although the Albigensian massacre was perhaps 
one of the worst of its kind, unfortunately for 
the good name of the Church, it is by no means 
an isolated example of the appalling methods 
which were used to propagate, and to maintain, 
the so-called Christian religion. 

The deepest blot on the Church’s history, 
however, was the Inquisition; and this seems 
also to have been the happy idea of Pope 
Innocent III, who founded the “ Holy Office ” 
in 1208. Figures of the early Inquisition appear 
to be unreliable, but it was re-organised in 1481, 
and Lorent, who was at one time its secretary, 
states that thirty-one thousand people were 
burnt at the stake in Spain alone. The number 
who were variously tortured, but not put to death, 
he gives as two hundred and ninety thousand. 
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It is, indeed, a ghastly picture which these 
figures call up, and because these crimes were 
committed in the name of Jesus, I think it 
just to regard the Inquisition as the foulest 
institution of history. 

II 

There are, indeed, many Christians who are 
quite ready to admit that the history of the 
Church is an unfortunate one, but they argue 
that we must not confuse the behaviour of 
certain members of the Church with the ideals 
which Christianity stands for. Perhaps not, 
but when we see hatred and cruelty rampant in 
the past record of an institution which is now 
attempting to reclaim the leadership in religion 
and morals, it behoves us to make a very careful 
examination of those claims before we commit 
ourselves. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Christian 
Faith make instructive reading for those who, 
like ourselves, are reconsidering Christianity; 
for the things which Christians are required to 
believe are there set out. 

Article number eight for example says that 
the three creeds “ ought thoroughly to be received 
and believed ” ; but if we turn to the Athanasian 
creed, we read: 

“ And they that have done good shall go 
into life everlasting ; and they that have done 
evil into everlasting fire.” 
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So we re-discover that though it is now apparently 
“ not done ” to mention Hell, at any rate in a 
Church of England pulpit, it still has to be 
believed by Christians, and it is the same fiery 
hell of the bad old days. 

There are still living a great number of people 
whose childhood was made miserable by the 
fears of the eternal bonfire, and there is no reason 
why the Church, once it has regained the upper 
hand, should not return to a more positive 
statement of its beliefs about the hereafter. 

It would, perhaps, be instructive in this 
connection to consider the sort of bedtime 
stories which were written for children, even as 
late as the middle of the last century, by those 
who called themselves Christians. The following 
is quoted by the late Dr. Dearmer in his book 
“ The Legend of Hell.” 

“ Little child, if you go to hell there will be 
a devil at your side ready to strike you. He 
will go on striking you for ever and ever with¬ 
out stopping . . . Perhaps at this moment, 
seven o’clock in the evening, a child is just 
going to hell. To-morrow at seven o’clock, 
go and knock at the gates of hell and ask what 
the child is doing. The devils will go and 
look. They will come back again and say 
the child is burning. Go in a week and ask 
what the child is doing, you will get the same 
answer, it is burning. Go in a year and ask, 
the same answer comes, it is burning. Go in a 
million years and ask the same question, the 
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answer is just the same. So if you go for 
ever and ever, you will always get the same 
answer—it is burning in the fire.” 

Of course, people to-day do not take this sort of 
thing very seriously, but it is not difficult to 
realise how much misery it has caused in the 
past. And the Church, which has now had to 
bring its ideas of Hell up to date, when 
challenged, tries to cool the place down. In 
fact, nowadays, Hell appears to be little hotter 
than some of the more fashionable health 
resorts. 

Catholics, who boast that their faith is to-day 
what it has always been, are, of course, in the 
worst difficulties in this matter of Hell. Mr. 
Arnold Lunn devotes quite a lot of space in his 
book “ Now I See,” to showing that though 
Churchmen in the bad old times did often 
believe in a Hell of real fire—instead of only 
spiritual fire; that the Church, in its wisdom, 
never made any “ infallible ” pronouncement 
on the matter. 

However, elsewhere in his book, Mr. Lunn 
emphasises that St. Aquinas’s “ Summa ” has 
always been the textbook of the Catholic 
Church and remains so to-day. And, in the 
Summa there is a very illuminating passage on 
the subject of purgatory. Purgatory, of course, 
is that ante-chamber of Hell which the Church 
invented, and which has provided it with such 
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a fruitful source of revenue by the sale of 
indulgences. This is what St. Aquinas says: 

“ The place of purgatory is a place in the 
lower regions near to Hell, so that the fire is 
the same which tortures the damned in Hell 
and the just in purgatory. There is a pain of 
the senses, by which they are physically 
punished ; and so much that the least pain 
of purgatory exceeds the greatest pain of this 
present life.” 

I have quoted this passage because it makes even 
purgatory a worse place than Mr. Lunn’s natural 
feelings will allow him to make Hell. 

Before he became a Catholic, Mr. Lunn wrote : 
“ I do not believe in the possibility that any 
individual, however vile, will be Eternally 
tormented,” 1 but now that he has become a 
Catholic, he Does believe in a God who can sink 
to the moral depths of tormenting his defenceless 
creatures Eternally; and Mr. Lunn is now 
writing books to try to persuade us to follow his 
example. 

Biit let us return to the Church of England, 
which is not so open upon this matter as the 
Church of Rome. The Thirty-nine Articles 
clearly indicate that every Churchman is required 
to believe in Hell. And, we, if we return to the 
faith must also make up our minds to throw 
aside our squeamishness and see whether we 

■ “ Is Christianity True ? ” by C. E. M. Joad and A. Lunn. 
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cannot bring ourselves to worship a God who 
can make us suffer an infinite punishment for 
a finite wrong,” and who is utterly merciless 
and unforgiving. A God whose sense of justice 
is so lacking that he can descend to lower depths 
than our criminal code which at least never 
deprives a man of all hope of freedom, even 
when it imposes a life sentence. What can we 
say of the nature of a being who will condemn 
“ poor sinners ” to suffer for all eternity ? What 
is this but being a hideous and depraved monster 
to whom no thoughtful man could bow down, 
except in fear ? 

Ill 

Before we permit ourselves to be recalled to 
the Churches it might be as well if we also con¬ 
sidered the efficacy and value of what goes on 
inside them. What do the ceremonies of the 
Church consist of, to what end are offered up 
these prayers, these praises, thanksgivings, 
adorations, these hymns and songs of praise ? 
It is a question more easily asked than answered. 
Let us take supplicatory prayer for example; 
why should it be necessary if God is almighty 
and an all seeing and a Loving Father, to ask 
him to do things for us ? Is it not, in fact, an 
attempt to teach God his own business ? And 
there are other difficulties. If God is omniscient, 
the future is already existing for him, how then 
can it be altered to suit our minute concerns ? 
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Prayer does indeed appear presumptuous, and 
there are Christians who attempt to importune 
God with their petty desires in a way that is 
sickening. 

But look at the other things like praise and 
adoration. Indiscriminate praise is distasteful 
to the more enlightened of men ; of what value 
to God then is this endless outpouring of stock 
phrases ? 

The kind of deity who would be ready to hear 
the sort of routine worship which is turned out 
by the Church would be an entity of extremely 
low intelligence. What good purpose do these 
constantly reiterated ceremonies serve ? Even 
those that have some claim to beauty of form 
and language very soon become everyday by 
that “ vain repetition,” against which Jesus 
warned his followers. And when we come to 
rosaries and such like aids, how far are they 
removed from the mechanism of the prayer 
wheel 1 

The only attributes to worship which appear 
sometimes to have value are those incidental 
ones, the architecture, the stained glass windows, 
and the music ; but how much are they spoiled 
by close juxtaposition to Church ritual ? 

It is difficult to see how any direct worship of 
God can be anything but slighting to the deity. 
If no worthy man will tolerate indiscriminate 
adulation why should it be assumed to be pleasing 
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to God ? What is it that we demand from our 
fellows, how is it that we judge their worth ? 
surely from what they are able to achieve by 
the use of their minds and hands. So I suggest 
that the only possible way that we may worship 
God is by the fullest development of our 

Talents.” Routine religious ceremonies are 
not only a waste of time, they are an implied 
insult to a deity who is thus assumed to be 
sufficiently vain and praise-loving to want that 
sort of thing. 

It is a surprising fact that pomp and ceremony, 
wealth, altars, statues, incense, priests, and, 
indeed, most of the trappings of the so-called 
Christian Churches can be traced directly to 
pagan religious practices —none of them were 
advocated by Jesus, and many are directly 
contrary to his teaching. 

IV 

Before we end this criticism of the Church let 
us briefly consider what sort of philosophical 
background lies behind organised Christianity. 
Let us see what sort of a universe we are being 
asked to conceive. And in order to clarify the 
matter as far as possible let us put it in the form 
of an argument between a believer and an 
agnostic. 

Believer. Of course these arguments of yours 
are all very well, but if you throw over the 
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Church, where are you ? Perhaps some of the 
beliefs of the Churchmen are a bit difficult to 
accept, unless, of course, you have faith; but if 
you don’t have it, why you are just drowning 
in a sea of doubt, without even the proverbial 
straw to clutch. Life is meaningless to you, you 
don’t know what to do next, and when you ve 
done it you don’t know why you have. Now 
fife to me is simple, its meaning is plain, and my 
way is made straight before me. 

Agnostic. Yes, that sounds very nice if only 
it were true, but it isn’t. 

Believer. Who says it isn’t ? 

Agnostic. Now don’t let us argue fruitlessly, 
perhaps you would be good enough to just answer 
one or two questions so that we can try to see 
this straight way you speak of ? 

Believer. I’ll be glad to give you the best 
answers I can. 

Agnostic. Well first, what do you believe about 
the nature of Jesus ? 

Believer. Let us see what the Athanasian 
creed says : “ Our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, is God and Man.” 

Agnostic. Yes I know the creed says that, but 
you know its impossible. 

Believer. Not if you have faith. 

Agnostic. I don’t see how faith is going to help 
you, it's simply a matter of elementary logic. If 
Jesus was a man he was subject to pain, if he 
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was God he had power over it. If he was man 
he suffered temptations; if he was God they 
could not touch him. If he was a man, his 
knowledge, his strength, his wisdom, were all 
limited ; if he was God they were unlimited. It 
is sheer nonsense to say that Jesus could be two 
utterly different beings, Man and God at the 
same time. 1 And there’s another thing; don’t 
you believe that Jesus was put to death as a 
sacrifice for the sins of Men ? 

Believer . Yes, Jesus died to reconcile God with 
man. 

Agnostic. But this notion that God demanded 
a human sacrifice for sin is nothing more than a 
heathen abortion upon the body of Christianity. 
How could a loving Father demand the agonising 
death of Jesus as a sop—as a placatory offering, 
to prevent him from condemning the h uma n 
race to Hell ? 

Believer. You forget when you talk about 
human sacrifice that the Church does not consider 
that Jesus was human. 

( Agnostic. Let us suppose then that Jesus was 
God ; we are then asked to believe that the deity, 
in order to prevent himself from destroying his 
own creatures, allowed himself, in mortal guise, 
to be tortured and put to death by those creatures 
in order that he might then plead with himself 
to stand in the way of his own wrath against 

1 See Appendix D. 
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them. Surely this is nothing but a maze of 
unreason ? 

Believer. I think most of your difficulties come, 
through trying to be too literal. 

Agnostic. Maybe, but it is not until you look 
under the surface that you notice how self¬ 
contradictory so many of the beliefs of the Church 
really are. 

Believer. Well, I’m afraid I cannot agree. 
The central dogmas of the Christian faith are 
founded upon reasonable grounds which every 
Christian is encouraged to test for himself. 

Agnostic. Well, tell me, does Christianity pro¬ 
vide you with a satisfactory philosophy 1 

Believer. It certainly does, in fact, as I have 
already said, without such a guide life would be 
a meaningless muddle. 

Agnostic. Well, the Church demands your 
belief in an almighty God who is also the Loving 
Father of us all as Jesus taught. How then do 
you account for the existence of evil 1 If 
God is almighty, evil must be of his creation; 
even if it were not he could obviously overcome 
it at will. So you are faced with the paradox 
that him you believe to be the source of all good, 
is also the source of all evil. 

Believer. But aren’t you leaving out free will ? 

Agnostic. I don’t see how that is going to help 
you. The Church certainly holds that man has 
free will, but if God is really omnipotent this 
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is also surely impossible. Not only that, if 
God is also omniscient as the Church maintains, 
the future for him is already existent and no 
man can act in any other way than God fore¬ 
knew he would. But see where this leads. If a 
Catholic commits a mortal sin, he will be con¬ 
demned to eternal torment in Hell if he should 
die before this sin is absolved. His monstrously 
unjust judge, according to the Catholic belief, 
is God his creator, the loving Father who, 
foreseeing his action could obviously have made 
him proof against the temptation to commit 
the sin. How can one possibly find reason for 
believing in this mixture of good and evil, this 
confusion of loving Father and awful judge ? 

Believer. I'm afraid you are quoting rather an 
extreme case, and your example only refers to 
the Roman Church, not to the Church of England. 

Agnostic. I’ll grant you that, but I don’t 
think your Church is in any better position 
when one looks at its metaphysical background. 

I m referring to this clear guidance which you 
say your religion provides—this way of life 
which you have, and I have not. 

According to the Church the purpose of our 
lives is right belief and behaviour. But this 
isn t very helpful in the general scheme of things, 
for we have then to imagine that a perfect 
creator made the imperfect creatures which the 
Church holds that we are, for the sole purpose 
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apparently of seeing tliose creatures struggle 
with the evil which he must also have created; 
it appears a very purposeless experiment. And 
when you remember that there can be no perfect 
end to this creation since the Church believes 
that all those who lose the fight against evil are 
condemned to everlasting torment; the experi¬ 
ment is less intelligible still. 

The Church may succeed in persuading its 
adherents that they have only to come to Church 
regularly, and put their pennies in the bag, to 
be assured of a comfortable eternity; and life 
may seem to them easy and straightforward; it 
is only if they are prepared to look below the 
surface that they are likely to discover that the 
philosophical assumptions upon which their 
beliefs are based, are self-contradictory. And, 
that they complicate every attempt to give any 
meaning to life. 

Y 

To conclude this short examination of the 
tenets of the Church let us briefly sum up. 

We saw first that the documents upon which 
the Christian faith was founded were somewhat 
doubtful in authenticity, which is confirmed by 
the way in which they contradict themselves 
and each other. 

Then we demonstrated that the central beliefs, 
upon which the Church has built its faith did 
not bear close examination, and as examples we 
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took the evidence for the alleged divinity of 
Jesus and the accounts of his resurrection from 
the dead. For neither of these fundamental 
events is there any satisfactory evidence. 

The Church we found had accepted the Gospel 
of John as of the greatest reliance, whereas in 
actuality the last Gospel has nothing to support 
it against the other three with which it seriously 
conflicts. However, it is upon John that 
orthodox Christianity has been largely founded, 
even though Christians themselves admit that 
it is unreliable. 

Having looked at Church beliefs we then 
considered the Church as an institution, and 
were immediately reminded that its history has 
been one of almost unrelieved disgrace. It is, in 
fact, hardly more than a catalogue of massacre, 
burning, torturing, and suppression of the right 
of men to think for themselves. We also 
noticed that the Church had foisted upon the 
teachings of Jesus the abominable doctrine of 
hell which completely negated his teaching, 
and which made all belief in the loving Father¬ 
hood of God a travesty and a farce. Also, to 
our surprise, since it is so rarely mentioned in 
these days, we discovered that members of the 
Church of England are still required to believe 
in a fiery Hell. 1 

The ceremonies and services of the Church 

1 See Appendix E. 
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were noticed to be both ineffectual and meaning¬ 
less, and moreover, a slight upon the intelligence 
of him whom the Church calls God. 

Last of all, a very brief consideration of the 
dogmas of the Church revealed that instead of 
orthodox Christianity being a satisfactory ex¬ 
planation and guide to life, it merely compli¬ 
cated and made meaningless every attempt to 
see reason in things. It would appear, therefore, 
that when the leaders of the Church present 
orthodox Christianity as a reasonable faith, they 
are, however unintentionally, misleading the 
community in a way that is likely to prove 
extremely dangerous. 
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CHAPTER IV 


NEO-CHRISTIANITY 

I 

From the time of the Reformation, when it was 
first possible to choose a religious belief for 
yourself without too much risk of ending your 
life at the stake, Protestantism has been 
continually breaking out into new sects. 

Most of these offshoots bear such a close 
resemblance in ritual and belief to the parent 
faith from which they departed, that it is puzzling 
to see why there should ever have been bad 
feeling between them. The last few decades, 
however, have seen the appearance of a few sects 
which, though they still base their beliefs upon 
the Christian ground, depart more drastically 
from orthodoxy in their beliefs and worship. I 
refer to such sects as the Oxford Group Movement, 
Christian Science, Spiritualism, and Theosophy, 
which are all very much alive, and determined, 
if possible, to make themselves heard. It 
might be interesting, therefore, while we arc 
dealing with the more orthodox departments of 
Christianity, if we glanced also at the beliefs of 
one or two of these newcomers, to see, if we can, 
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whether these “ improvements ” on the older 
forms of Christianity are real improvements. 

Let us begin with the Oxford Group Move¬ 
ment. In his phenomenally successful book 
“ The Fool Hath Said/’ Mr. Beverley Nichols 
is mainly concerned with explaining Christianity 
as it appeals to the Group Movement to which he 
has recently attached himself. 

He begins on page 175 with a piece of table 
talk among a number of Groupers to show us 
how he came to be attracted to their beliefs. 
Mr. Nichols had just made some remarks to them 
about the power of unscrupulous men, when a 
young Oxford Grouper who was sitting at table 
with him, said reduntantly : 

“ They aren’t more powerful than God . . .” 
and then added in the same breath “ Do you 
mind passing the toast ? ” 

After this another “ remarkable ” young man 
delivered himself upon the power of the Almighty, 
but he followed his remark by a request for some¬ 
body to pass him the water—nobody seemed to 
need the salt. 

Mr. Nichols mentions that the conversation 
from which we have just quoted made him 
“ dizzy,” but his indisposition was not like ours 
caused by disgust at the habits of these Oxford 
Groupers in mixing God with food and drink. 

Later on we are treated to a few examples of 
how these converts to Christianity went on to 
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the public platform and, should we say—boasted 
of their past lives ? They also got together 
privately and confessed their doubtful pasts. 
From the cases which Mr. Nichols quotes they 
all apparently had very doubtful ones. In 
fact, there doesn’t seem to be much object in 
being an Oxford Grouper if you haven’t either 
been a thief, drunkard, drug fiend, sexual pervert, 
and a wife-beater, or all the lot combined. Unless 
you have committed a few of the normally 
unmentionable sins your fellow groupers are 
done out of their rightful sensations, and of 
course, you are no use on the platform. 

II 

Members of the Oxford Group Movement seek 
“ Guidance ” upon all the problems of life with 
which they are confronted. After repeating 
certain prayers they then simply wait until the 
desired information “ comes.” In “ The Fool 
Hath Said,” Mr. Nichols quotes the words of a 
friend to explain the nature of the information 
that one who seeks guidance is likely to receive. 

“ I haven’t the faintest idea what it (the 
information) will be. It will probably be 
something quite unexpected. It usually is. 
It will certainly be something of the utmost 
simplicity. The one thing which is certain 
about it is that it will be immensely valuable. 
And that you could not possibly have 
got it with Human Aid.” 
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Let us cursorily examine the structure of this 
very naive statement. Firstly, Mr. Nichols’ 
friend confesses that he hasn’t “ the faintest 
idea ” what information is about to proceed 
from the throne of God : a becoming but unusual 
modesty in an Oxford Grouper. Then he says 
that the knowledge which one will receive will 
be something “ quite unexpected.” It is needless 
to point out that it would hardly be of much 
value to go to the trouble of seeking guidance if 
you knew already what you were going to be 
told. After this we discover that the informa¬ 
tion will be of the “ utmost ” simplicity, but 
that we could not possibly have got it by human 
aid. 

Without trying to magnify our intellectual 
powers, surely most of us, other than members 
of the Oxford Group are able to come to decisions 
of the “ utmost simplicity ” without needing 
to pester the divine source of all things. 

If this is a description of “ Guidance ” we are 
certainly fully justified in deciding not to avail 
ourselves of such an ambiguous mode of assist¬ 
ance, but to continue instead to make what use 
we may of the intellect which has presumably 
been given us for some purpose. 

Guidance also is only too likely to tell us to do 
what we had really intended to do all the time. 
There is a story of the Oxford Grouper who, 
whenever an outing of his Group was proposed, 
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invariably sought guidance; which curiously 
enough always urged Him to go crusading, 
while his wife stayed at home and looked after 
the children. 

After explaining the process of guidance to us, 
Mr. Beverley Nichols gives us a personal example 
of the guidance which he himself received. But 
unfortunately his difficulty was of a very private 
nature so that he is unable to tell us what informa¬ 
tion was given him. And we, of course, cannot 
judge whether it was wisdom from the throne of 
God, or merely the common sense conclusion 
which anybody would be likely to come to if 
they sat down quietly and thought things out. 

A recent incident has provided another ex¬ 
ample of the danger of uncritically accepting 
“ guidance ” as an outpouring of divine truth. 

Dr. Frank Buchmann, the leader of the Group 
Movement, while in America during the summer 
of 1936, was reported in a London newspaper to 
have said: 

“ I thank heaven for a man like Adolph 
Hitler, who built a front line of defence against 
the anti-Christ of Communism.” 

This very remarkable statement produced, quite 
naturally, a number of critical letters from the 
readers of the newspaper, but their contents do 
not concern us here. The outcome, however, 
was that after two or three days an Oxford 
Grouper, evidently stung by the opinions passed 
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upon Dr. Buchmann’s beliefs, wrote to say that 
before making such a statement he had no doubt 
but that Dr. Buchmann had sought “ guidance.” 
So we have the surprising suggestion that when 
an Oxford Grouper in utter confusion of mind, 
identifies Fascism with Christianity he cannot 
be wrong, because even upon political questions 
he is able to obtain inside information direct 
from almighty God, without being put to the 
inconvenience of thinking for himself. 

We don’t need to emphasise the danger to 
the cause of truth of believing that one’s slightest 
utterance, which a moment’s quiet thought 
would show to be simply foolish, is divine 
revelation. It is very tempting to take what we 
t hink to be short cuts to truth, but it would 
really seem, if Dr. Buchmann and Mr. Nichols’ 
remarks are typical, that “ Guidance ” is a 
hindrance rather than a help if it is the truth we 
want. 

Having had a shaking religious experience 
while being associated with a Church or a sect 
of some kind, there is a very strong temptation 
to jump to the conclusion that the group to 
which we belong has a monopoly of truth. 
Such a conviction, however, is likely to blind us 
to the fact that religious experiences are common 
to every kind of human being, the colour of 
whose skin, the type of whose mind, and the 
variety of whose religious beliefs are as diverse 
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as possible. It is, therefore, a little insular to 
decide that our religious experiences prove 
beyond doubt the truth of our own exclusive 
faith. So with regard to the Group Movement, 
and the great claims it attempts to make for 
“ Guidance ” would it not be better after all for 
us to continue to rely upon the method of think¬ 
ing for ourselves about the problems with which 
life confronts us ? 

111 

Christian Science, which blooms so wealthily 
in our midst, is a most interesting religious 
phenomenon to be observed among the recent 
offshoots from Christianity. 

The only personal experience I have had of 
the inside of the “ Church of Christ Scientist,” 
was when I went to see the method of electrically 
heating one of these palatial temples. The 
installation had been so lavishly done and with 
so little regard to cost that the caretaker had to 
confess that he had only once dared to put the 
heat full on. On that occasion the temperature 
rose alarmingly and he was compelled to switch 
off the current before the service started. Even 
then the atmosphere was so heavy that the 
congregation had much more than the usual 
difficulty in keeping awake, while over the plat¬ 
form the down-draught was so fierce that it 
took the speaker’s breath away. 

I mention this matter to illustrate the fact 
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that while most of the Churches of the Church 
of England and many of the Nonconformists, 
are feverishly wondering what money making 
schemes they can launch in order to reduce their 
overdrafts; the Church of Christ Scientist 
gives every appearance of being enormously 
wealthy. 

The obvious moral seems to be that if organised 
religion is to be made to pay, it must rely on 
deeds as well as words ; and the Church of Christ 
Scientist relies almost entirely upon the deed 
of Healing, as the source both of its success and 
of its revenue. 

Mrs. Baker Eddy explains the faith which she 
founded in her textbook “ Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures.” Even the first 
dozen words of her book are enlightening, for 
they give us, perhaps, all the clue we need to its 
usefulness in the cause of truth. This is how 
she begins: 

“ To those leaning on the sustaining infinite, 
to-day is big with blessings.” 

Later in the book, Mrs. Eddy writes upon that 
age-old question, “ What is Truth,” and says 
that it is “ answered by demonstration, by 
healing both disease and sin.” So we see that 
the touchstone of truth for Christian Science is 
not reason, or coherence, it is simply the return 
of physical fitness. If you arc healed then 
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Christian Science is true. Conversely we may 
suppose that if you are not healed, it is not; 
but Mrs. Eddy does not mention any failures. 

IV 

Consciously, or unconsciously, Mrs. Baker 
Eddy is a follower of the philosophical idealist, 
Bishop Berkeley, for she maintains that matter 
is illusion and only ideas are real. She even 
goes farther than he, and says that only some 
of our ideas are real. For example, happiness 
and goodness are real, but pain and evil are 
unreal. By leaning on the sustaining infinite,” 
and accepting an arbitrary interpretation of 
certain texts out of the Bible, physical dis¬ 
abilities may, according to Christian Science 
be disregarded, for our material bodies are only 
an illusory idea. So also may the pain arising 
from physical disabilities be disregarded, for 
pain according to Mrs. Eddy is a false idea rising 

from the other false idea that we have material 
bodies. 

Of course, it is very helpful in metaphysics 
to maintain that everything which complicates 
your particular theory does not exist, and Mrs. 
Baker Eddy excels at this sort of speculation; 
but, it is not sufficient for the normal reasonable 
person to merely state that matter does not exist, 
and that only certain convenient states of mind 
can be permitted to exist. The aforementioned 
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person wants to see some reasons stated to 
show why they don’t exist. 

It is very difficult on Mrs. Eddy’s theories 
to know, for example, what happens to my 
material Tom cat when no one is perceiving him. 
The only conclusion we can, in fact, come to is 
that he has temporarily gone out of existence, 
and that he comes back into existence again 
directly he is perceived once more by a human 
mind. 

If we are Christian Scientists we have to try 
to believe that when we walk out of a room, 
having just made up the fire, and return some 
time later to find it burning low, that the fire 
has in the interim gone out of existence, but 
has come into existence again in a different 
state: in exactly the same state, in fact, as if 
it had been burning away all the time. Apart 
from the followers of Mrs. Eddy there must be 
very few people who are able to believe that 
every time they get up from their chair and 
turn their backs upon it that it ceases to exist, 
especially as they may sit down upon it the next 
moment with perfect confidence that it will be 
there to receive them. 

The Christian Scientists dismiss matter all 
too easily, for if what we call matter is only an 
appearance and not reality, it is still an appear¬ 
ance of Something. It is quite likely that our 
view of matter is not the real one, but even 
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so, material manifestations must have some 
origin. As Christian Scientists believe in a 
God who created all things, then they also 
believe in a God who created the phenomena 
which gives rise to our ideas of our bodies, and 
of the material universe. So, if matter is evil 
as they say it is, they are still faced with the 
dilemma that it was created by God. 

There is also the difficulty regarding pain, 
which Christian Scientists regard as an illusion. 
Happiness is real, but pain, which can on occasion 
be so much more poignant, is unreal. On the 
subject of boils Mrs. Baker Eddy says : 1 

You say a boil is painful; but that is im¬ 
possible, for matter without mind is not painful. 
The boil simply manifests through inflammation 
and swelling, a belief in pain, and this belief is 
called a boil.” 

Having disposed of our material bodies as a false 
idea, Mrs. Eddy then admits that these false 
ideas can have a swelling called a boil; and that 
this gives rise to another false idea—a belief 
that we feel pain. Out of the illusion of the 
body rises another illusion—the boil, from which 
a third illusion rises—the pain: into what an 
awful morass of illusion does Christian Science 
lead its adherents. 

Then as a final touch Mrs. Eddy adds to her 
remarks about the boil: 

* “ Science and Health,” p. 153 . 
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“ Now administer mentally to your patient 
a high attenuation of truth, and it will cure 
the boil.” 

We are required as good Christian Scientists, to 
put pain out of our minds as an evil imagination. 
But if we take the example of torture, it was 
surely the torturers who had the evil imagina¬ 
tion, but it was the tortured who felt the pain. 
To tell the victim that the pain he felt while 
being tortured was less real than his happiness, 
when he was at last allowed to drag his mutilated 
body out of prison, might not sound to him very 
convincing. 

Then, too, the assumption that pain is an evil 
thing is hardly borne out by the known facts. 
Pain acts frequently as a warning which pre¬ 
serves us from harm. A speck of dust which 
may carry infection to the eye, immediately 
causes us sufficient pain to ensure that we 
shall get rid of the threatened danger. Also 
pain often points to the cause of disease, and 
aids early diagnosis. Then, too, it immobilises 
us, and so sets free all our energies to fight 
disease, or in the case of broken limbs, allows 
them to lout. 

Without pain we should leave our hand on 
the hot iron until it was completely charred and 
useless, without pain we should not know when 
danger threatened, and our lives would be thrown 
away needlessly. 
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It is not difficult to see that the determination 
of Christian Science to dispose of pain, by saying 
that it doesn’t exist, is a little hasty, and a 
little difficult to maintain in view of the obvious 
facts. 

The success of the movement, however, has, 
and does, depend upon the number of “ cures ” 
which are supposed to have been affected by 
believing in Christian Science. 

V 

Those people who do not go to the opposite 
extremes either of idealism or materialism 
believe that our bodies interact upon our minds, 
and our minds upon our bodies. It is well 
known that there are so-called physical diseases 
which are due to a vivid imagination, and that 
an apparently miraculous cure may be obtained 
by diverting the patient’s interest into other 
channels. 

If any sick person is thoroughly persuaded 
that they cannot recover it is likely that they 
will not do so. Just as however ill a person 
may be they stand a very good chance of recovery 
so long as they are persuaded that they will get 
well. It is upon well-known facts like these 
that the success of Christian Science is founded. 

.The fact that Christian Scientists are some¬ 
times able to inhibit pain, and are sometimes 
cured of disease, is assumed by them to prove 
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that they have the truth. They forget that they 
have not by any means a monopoly in these 
powers. The oriental fakirs and mystics, whose 
beliefs are quite foreign to Christian Science, 
are able to give much more impressive demons¬ 
trations of the mental control of pain. While, 
regarding faith healing, “ miraculous ” cures 
have, of course, happened in all places and at 
all times, and are even wrought to-day by the 
vendors of patent medicines, if we can believe 
their advertisements. 

The name “ faith healing,” which has been 
given to such manifestations, is particularly 
apt, for it is the faith of the sufferer which brings 
about his cure, as Jesus emphasised in such 
words as “ Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
And, when he touched the eyes of the two blind 
men (Matthew x, 30) and restored their sight he 
said, “ According to your faith be it unto you.” 

The last hundred pages of Mrs. Eddy’s book 
of “ Science and Health ” are headed “ Fruitage,” 
and they are given over to descriptions by former 
sufferers of how Christian Science cured them. 
A large number had only to read the words of 
Mrs. Baker Eddy in order to be delivered from 
such diverse diseases as “ Deafness and Dropsy,” 
“ Infidelity,” and “ Obstinate Stomach Trouble.” 

I was irresistibly reminded when reading the 
description of the cures for which Christian 
Science takes credit, of the testimonials which 
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are regarded as an inevitable part of advertise¬ 
ments for patent medicines, even for entirely 
new patent medicines. And there appeared 
to me to be a significant similarity of psychology 
between the sufferers in the two cases. To 
illustrate my point I will quote one of the 
messages which Mrs. Eddy publishes in “ Science 
and Health,” 1 it is headed “ Rupture and 
Other Serious Ills Healed,” and this is the 
substance of it: 

I was suffering from a very bad rupture 
of thirty-two years standing. Sometimes the 
pain was so severe that it seemed as if I could 
not endure it. These spells would last four 
or five hours, and while everything was done 
for me that could be done, no permanent 
relief came to me until I commenced reading 
1 Science and Health with Key to the Scrip¬ 
tures ... I was so absorbed in the study 
of the ' little book ’ that I hardly realised 
when the healing came, but I was healed, not 
only of the rupture, but also of other troubles 
—inflammatory rheumatism, catarrh, corns, 
and bunions.” 

Christian Science with all its peculiarities 
claims, that its beliefs are founded upon the 
Bible and Mrs. Eddy is always ready with a 
Biblical quotation; or, when she cannot find 
one to fit she just “ interprets ” one. In 
“ Science and Health,” a “ Glossary ” is included 

* p. 617. 
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of these interpretations. “ Morning,” when the 
word appears in the Bible, means, according to 
Mrs. Eddy, “ Light; symbol of truth; revela¬ 
tion and progress,” while “ Jerusalem ” among 
other things means “ sensuality ; envy ; oppres¬ 
sion ; tyranny ; Home, heaven.” 

All recent knowledge and research on the 
Bible is treated by Mrs. Eddy as though it 
did not exist and we are expected, not only to 
swallow the Bible whole, but also to accept her 
own peculiar interpretation of the doubtful 
places. In fact, if we are to become Christian 
Scientists, we must obviously put away reason 
entirely, and rely only upon the fertile, but 
unlikely imaginings of Mrs. Eddy Baker. 


VI 

We have now probably gone far enough to 
demonstrate, that whereas orthodox Christianity 
has been built upon very unlikely historical 
events, and upon very uncertain reasoning about 
those events, the recent offshoots from Christian¬ 
ity have given up reason altogether, and are 
prepared to rely, and to come to most surprising 
conclusions, upon nothing more certain than 
feeling. 

The members of the Group Movement feel 
that their lives are guided, while Christian 
Scientists feel better when they read the lucubra- 
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tions of Mrs. Baker Eddy, and both pragmatically 
conclude that wliat works, must be true. 

For those who demand reasonable evidence 
before they are prepared to accept any of the 
various religious systems which are being offered 
to them, it may seem that none of the versions 
of Christianity are at all satisfying. But before 
we finally make up our minds that the criticisms 
of Christianity we have put forward are valid, 
let us see what answers believers have to make 
to our obj ections. Let us see how far Christianity 
is able to defend itself against the rationalist 
arguments which we have advanced. 


CHAPTER V 


REPLY TO THE RATIONALISTS 

I 

No man may justly claim tliat Christianity 
is the one true faith until he has heard the 
arguments which can be brought against it. 

Yet the Rationalist Press Association has 
made repeated, but quite unavailing, efforts to 
persuade the British Broadcasting Corporation 
to permit the Rationalist case to be put before 
the public. Well known men have been offered 
as speakers to present the case for reason in 
religion, but in vain. There is, of course, only 
one motive for suppression, and that is fear. 
The religious policy of the B.B.C. is dictated by 
the Central Religious Advisory Committee, upon 
which sit representatives of the leading Christian 
denominations. 

It is not difficult, then, to see from whence 
that fear of rationalism comes. The efficacy of 
suppression, however, is doubtful, and perhaps 
it was because of this that the B.B.C. decided 
that it would give an appearance of broad¬ 
mindedness by permitting a series of talks under 
the title of “ The Critics of Christianity.” 

83 
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But though we should naturally suppose in a 
country in which there was free speech, that the 
critics would be allowed to state their own case, 
the B.B.C. had no intention of permitting this, 
and the series of talks were delivered by the 
Rev. Donald Soper. 

Mr. Soper, who has had a lot of experience of 
religious controversy in his open air speaking 
on Tower Hill, was suitably chosen, for he is 
certainly one of the liberal-minded leaven of the 
clergy. But when all possible has been said in 
his favour he is still hardly in the best position 
to present the arguments against the religion 
which he adorns. 

The matter which formed his series of broadcast 
talks has now been published in book form under 
the same title of “ The Critics of Christianity,” 
and I am proposing to consider the efficacy of 
the defence which Mr. Soper therein makes for 
his faith. 

II 

The inevitable result of asking a believer to 
argue against his own faith, is, of course, that he 
does not do it with any risk of causing damage. 
Mr. Soper deals with the atheist, whose arguments 
are easily upset. He also mentions the uncom¬ 
promising critic who holds that Jesus never 
even existed, which is also difficult to maintain : 
but he simply does not consider at all the critics 
like ourselves who are quite prepared to acknow- 
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ledge the existence of God, and who are, as he is, 
admirers of the teaching of Jesus, but who cannot 
see any possible connection between either of 
these beliefs, and the mumbo-jumbo of the 
Church. In other words the Rev. Donald Soper 
completely disregards our contentions that 
Jesus was not the Son of God, and that he did 
not live and die in order to save man from an 
eternal furnace into which God, his “ Loving 
Father,” would otherwise inevitably have thrown 
him. 

Mr. Soper begins by describing organised 
Christianity as “a final interpretation of the 
world and as a complete programme for its 
inhabitants.” We cannot, therefore, expect him 
to give much consideration to our demonstration 
that organised Christianity interprets nothing— 
complicates every major metaphysical issue, 
and offers no programme at all—unless the 
eternal repetition of the same old prayers, and 
the same old lip service to the teaching of Jesus, 
can be called a programme. 

There was, however, one very interesting 
admission in these broadcast talks which we are 
discussing. As we have seen, Mr. Soper makes 
no attempt to discuss the validity of the dogmas 
upon which the Church has been founded; but 
the Church itself, the institution which has 
arisen as a result of those dogmas, he feels in 
its present state is indefensible. 
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These are the very significant words which he 
uses: 1 

“ I personally have no heart for a vigorous 
defence of the Church as it is. It is the 
Christianity that might be which is my hope 
. . . The Church to-day hasn’t an answer that 
will satisfy the critic, but my conviction is 
that Jesus has a challenge for him which in 
the end he can’t resist.” 

Later in the book comes the further admission 
that rancour, uncharitableness, and sectarian 
strife, are only too obviously present in an 
institution from which we have a right to expect 
more than from any other human institution. 
Yet, in spite of his very openly expressed dis¬ 
appointment, Mr. Soper never seems to doubt 
that the Church, and Churchmen, can improve. 
He cannot, however, see it happening through 
their own efforts, and so he has to fall back 
upon the old hope that God will intervene in 
this world’s affairs to help those who will not 
help themselves. 

With due respect to the obvious and deep 
sincerity of Mr. Soper, I yet feel he is tragically 
mistaken in continuing to pin his hopes to an 
institution which has been a disgrace in the past, 
is disappointing in the present, and shows no 
sign of being any better in the future. 

The only hope, as he says, is divine interven¬ 
tion, but is it not too obvious, after two thousand 

1 “ The Critics of Christianity,” p. 32. 
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years, that this is a false hope ? And, is it 
not equally obvious that the Church, whose 
record bears so many blots, is not the divinely 
inspired institution which he and Christians in 
general try to maintain ? 

Ill 

Let us now look at a very different type of 
attempt to dispose of the critics of Christianity 
also made recently, and which appears in Mr. 
Beverley Nichols’ book, The Fool Hath Said. 

Mr. Nichols, prematurely deciding that the 
rationalists have no case, inadvisedly attacks the 
eminent French critic, Professor Charles Guine- 
bert, and he turns his attention upon Guinebert’s 
book “ Jesus ’’—that immense monument of 
erudition, nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
words in length, in the course of which over 
three hundred and fifty independent authorities 
are quoted. Few people who read the book 
through, whatever their religious convictions, 
can fail to be impressed by the knowledge 
of the man who wrote it. The respective 
authors of “ Jesus,” and of “ The Fool Hath 
Said,” would serve perhaps as examples of the 
two extremes in their methods of attempting to 
arrive at the truth about Christianity. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols begins by addressing 
“ A Few Words to a Great Critic,” and refers 
to Professor Guinebert as “the big noise of 
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Rationalism,” and the “ Soloman of the Sor- 
bonne.” Then after a few premature sneers at 
the mental capacity of his “ victim,” Mr. 
Nichols describes how: 

“ At the end of a chapter of brilliant des¬ 
tructive criticism of the whole history of 
Christ, he (Guinebert) suddenly asks this 
question—a question so naive that it takes 
the breath away.” 

Then follows the quotation from Guinebert’s 
book “ Jesus ” : 

“ Lacking the help of the historical life of 
Jesus is there at least a possibility of arriving 
at some knowledge of his character and his 
fundamental ideas ? ” 

It immediately puzzled me why Mr. Nichols 
should be so surprised at this question; it is 
true that it sounds a very simple one, but surely 
Professor Guinebert is quite at liberty to ask it, 
considering that he devotes the great part of 
his book to answering it. And, his answer 
incidentally, is that we Can arrive at some 
knowledge of the character and ideas of Jesus. 
In the light of this, Mr. Nichols’ later remark 
seems not only redundant, but irrelevant. This 
is what he writes : 

“ Yes, Professor, there is a possibility of 
arriving at some knowledge of his (Jesus) 
character. But in order to arrive at it you 
will have to take your eye from the microscope 
and look out of your window at the stars.” 
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A suspicion which had been growing in my 
mind, made me decide to track down Mr. 
Nichols’ quotation from “Jesus,” which had 
received such disdainful treatment; but the 
task did not prove an easy one. The only clue 
was that preliminary remark, that the phrase 
was taken from the end of a chapter of “ critic¬ 
ism of the whole history of Christ.” This 
sounds fairly easy to trace, but since Professor 
Guinebert’s knowledge of the history of Chris¬ 
tianity has filled several large books, it was a 
bit misleading. 

In the end, it was by pure good fortune that I 
discovered what I wanted. I was turning the 
pages of Professor Guinebert’s book, when a 
familiar run of words caught my eye; it was 
not the phrase I had searched for, but Mr. 
Nichols quotes other extracts from “ Jesus,” and 
this proved to be one of them. 

Hot on the scent, I hunted backwards and 
forwards until I found the other quotations, 
including the one I wanted. My suspicions 
were confirmed; for the phrases which Mr. 
Nichols quotes from Professor Guinebert’s book 
“ Jesus ” were taken from the Introduction. 
The phrase I had sought was not “ at the end 
of a chapter of brilliant destructive criticism of 
the whole history of Christ,” it was three- 
quarters way through the introduction—on page 
50 to be precise. 
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That is why this question which Mr. Nichols 
makes so much fuss about sounds “ naive.” 
Professor Guinebert has not yet begun to 
examine the evidence, and he is naturally pro¬ 
pounding the questions, to the answering of 
which he intends to devote his next five hundred 
pages. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols, evidently thinking 
those five hundred pages a waste of time, then 
“ reached for the Bible.” It fell open at the 
sixth chapter of Luke : 

“ Love your enemies, do good to them which 
hate you, bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you. And 
unto him that smiteth thee upon one cheek 
offer also the other. . . 

The Bible which Mr. Nichols possesses has 
a seemingly miraculous habit of “ falling open ” 
in exactly the right place. Were it not for this 
good habit it might have opened, for example, 
at Mark xvi, 17, “ But he that believeth not 
shall be damned,” which would have com¬ 
pletely ruined his argument. However, the 
Bible “ fell open ” at the right place, and the 
quotation from Luke is apparently intended by 
Mr. Nichols to serve as conclusive proof that 
a painstaking examination of the history of 
Christianity is a waste of time, and that Chris¬ 
tianity must be true, because nobody but the 
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Son of God could possibly Lave been responsible 
for words of such beauty and originality. 

If Mr. Beverley Nichols had only read some 
of the earlier pages of the Bible, and some of 
the later pages of Professor Guinebert s book he 
would have been saved from falling into another 
most unfortunate error; for Jesus was by no 
means the first to advise men to love their 
enemies. In only the second book of the Bible, 
Moses was recommending the Israelites to do so. 
This was what he said (Exodus xxiii, 5): 

“ If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass 
going astray, thou shalt surely bring it back 
to him again,” 

and : 

“ If thou see the ass of him that hateth 
thee lying under his burden . . . thou shalt 
surely help him.” 

While Proverbs xxv, 21, further assists us with : 

“ If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread 
to eat : and if he be thirsty give him water to 
drink : For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head.” 

Where now is the startling and brilliant originality 
of Jesus upon which Mr. Nichols’ argument 
solely depends ?— gone —and like a pricked 
balloon his whole argument collapses. These 
sentences express the very thought contained in 
the sixth chapter of Luke, and with equal 
“ clarity and precision.” Jesus, whose educa- 
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tion was, of course, based upon the Old Testa¬ 
ment, knew these words, accepted their truth, 
and re-expressed them as part of his ethical 
teaching; the original idea was not his at all. 
Can it really be that Professor Guinebert’s 
method careful weighing of the evidence, 
followed by fair and guarded statement, Is 
the only safe way towards the truth ? 

To add a final touch to what, on examination, 
has pioved a rather disastrous piece of writing, 
Mr. Beverley Nichols says : 

“ It is lucky I opened the Bible at that 
passage (about turning the other cheek) 
because otherwise I might have been tempted 
to smite the Professor on botli cheeks.” 

I refrain from further comment. 

It is not difficult to see that the recent attempts 
which Christians have made to rebut the rational¬ 
ist case are ineffective. The reason is, no doubt, 
that while the arguments which can be brought 
against dogmatic Christianity are capable of 
reasonable proof and are logically satisfying, 
the case for Christianity rests largely upon faith 
and hope, and has, in my view, little corrobora¬ 
tive evidence to support it. Though superficially, 
the Church appears to provide a way of life, 
since it instructs its adherents what they must 
do, and when they must do it; the things which 
they are supposed to do, and the dogmas they 
are supposed to believe are largely meaningless. 


CHAPTER VI 


LIFE AND TEACHING OF JESUS 

I 

Having weighed the beliefs and dogmas of the 
Church and found them wanting, and having seen 
that the arguments of the Church’s champions 
are not very impressive either, let us now 
take up the suggestion already made, that the 
teaching of Jesus, upon which Christianity is 
supposed to be founded, was not original, but 
was selected by him from the knowledge he 
had been given in childhood. 

In the Gospel of Mark, it is one of the scribes 
who asks Jesus,“ Which is the first commandment 
of all ? ” and he replied (Mark xii, 29) : 

“ The first of all the commandments is, 
Hear 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord : 
And thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is 
the first commandment. And the second is 
like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neigh¬ 
bour as thyself. There is none other com¬ 
mandment greater than these.” 

We have now, only to read Deuteronomy, 
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chapter vi, 4, which is the reference given in 
the margin, to find the first of the two command¬ 
ments given above, word for word, except that 
the last two clauses “ with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength ” are combined in one “ with 
all thy might.” Jesus is simply repeating 
from memory what he had been taught as a child. 

So with the second commandment, Leviticus 
xix, 18, again has the very words, “ thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” 

It is, of course, easy to see how so much of 
what we call Christian teaching has really sprung 
direct from Judaism. From the second of the 
great commandments has originated the golden 
rule—the do unto others as you would be done 
by, which is so often regarded as peculiarly a 
Christian tenet. The parable of the Good 
Samaritan also follows immediately from it in 
spirit, except that Jesus has imported his own 
liberal attitude that one’s neighbour is not 
necessarily a Jew. 

There are many other aspects of the teaching 
of Jesus which, though they have been attributed 
to him, are not actually his own original thought. 
There is the example we have already quoted of 
the origin of “ Love your enemies.” There is 
also the typically “ Christian ” advocation of 
turning the other cheek, and this is found to 
originate in spirit from Isaiah chapter 1, 6, where 
we read: 
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“ I gave my back to the smiters, and my 
cheeks to them that plucked off the hair : 

I hid not my face from shame and spitting.” 

Then there is that phrase from Matthew v, 28 : 

“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust 
after her.” 

Proverbs vi, 25, clearly provides the same 
thought, by advising men, that to avoid the 
charms of a strange woman one must 

“ Lust not after her beauty in thine heart, 
neither let her take thee with her eyelids.” 

But we have quoted sufficient examples to 
prove our point, and there are plenty more which 
are equally conclusive, in fact, even Mr. R. PI. 
Malden, a believing Christian, says : 1 

“ The Sermon on the mount belongs to the 
old order and is, therefore, in a sense irrelevent 
to Christian ethics. It is said that every one 
of the precepts it contains is to be found in 
earlier rabbinic teaching.” 

We have here then a Christian who maintains 
that Jesus did not originate Christian teaching 
at all. 

And Professor Guinebert says that “ Jesus 
cannot be explained apart from the Old Testa¬ 
ment . . . his reverence for the Law was 
absolute. 2 

1 “ Religion and the New Testament.” 

2 “ Jesus,” p. 104. 
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II 

The aura of myth, legend and wonder which 
has been drawn around the man of Nazareth, 
quickly disappears when we refuse to take for 
granted what the Church is so anxious we should 
uncritically accept. The contention that his 
birth, and his alleged resurrection from the dead, 
were events unique in history, will not hold; 
neither will the claim that the mental capacity 
of Jesus was so great as to be God-like stand up 
against the obvious fact that his thinking, like 
that of all other men, was coloured by his environ¬ 
ment. 

The further claim that he was able to work 
miracles, we need not take very seriously. A 
few minutes spent in dissection of any of the 
reported miracles of Jesus, other than those of 
healing, will show how quite normal events have, 
after many tellings been magnified into wonders. 
The evidence for them is of such an extremely 
contradictory and unconvincing nature, that they 
are unacceptable to the unbiased critic. Nor 
is there any doubt why these stories should have 
grown up, for as Professor Guinebert writes : 1 

“ In that age and country, a prophet could 
induce people to believe in him only by means 
of ‘ Signs,’ that is to say, by miracles which 
proved that he was possessed of more than 
normal power.” 

1 “ Jesus.” 
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There is then no difficulty in understanding 
why Jesus is said to have performed miracles; 
they were the “ done ” thing, and, in the cir¬ 
cumstances it would have been more remarkable 
if none had been claimed for him, than that many 
have. 

With regard to the miracles of healing there is 
certainly more probability about some of these, 
as we have already pointed out in connection 
with Christian Science, faith healing powers are 
not by any means unique, and the cure, as Jesus 
often emphasised, depended not so much upon 
the healer, as the healed. 

Ill 

We have satisfied ourselves then that Jesus was 
a man and that the impossible mixture of God 
and man which the Church asks us to worship 
has no real existence: and, having got so far 
let us now try to see the Man of Nazareth as he 
was, and to consider the teaching for which he 
lived and died. Then we should be able to 
decide how far the Church, which claims to 
follow Jesus, really does so. 

To see him as clearly as is now possible, we 
must go back to the Gospel of Mark, which gives 
the earliest and simplest record of his life, and 
for the details of his teaching we must look to 
Matthew and Luke. 

The emphasis which these two Gospels place 
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upon the importance of Jesus is, of course, very 
different from the Gospel of Mark, for they are 
much more concerned with the abortive attempt 
to make him into a God. 

If, however, we disregard Matthew and Luke’s 
two different stories of the birth of Jesus, their 
two different genealogies of his descent from 
David, their two different accounts of his 
resurrection and ascension, we shall then find 
them valuable in providing us with specific 
details of his teaching, upon which in large 
measure they agree, and support each other. 

It is true that Matthew puts most of the moral 
precepts of Jesus into the Sermon on the Mount, 
while Luke puts roughly the same ones into the 
Sermon on the Plain, but we are by now accus¬ 
tomed to inconsistencies in time and place in the 
Gospels, and we have no difficulty in identifying 
as authentic those few phrases of Jesus which 
have come down to us. There is indeed good 
reason to suppose that apart from the difference 
produced by translation, some of these sayings 
of Jesus represent his actual words, for it was 
the habit of teachers then, as it is to-day, to 
repeat certain important phrases often enough 
for them to be memorised by those whom they 
taught. 

We have already seen that the whole of the 
teaching of Jesus did not have its birth in his 
mind, but was selected by him from the know- 
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ledge he had obtained in childhood, and then 
given a new orientation and emphasis in accord¬ 
ance with his own thought. 

There is only one thing in the Gospels which 
without any knowledge of their origins we can be 
sure about, and that is the central teaching of 
Jesus. Behind those few phrases, the mind of 
him who spoke them can be clearly discerned, 
and their authenticity is implicit. But, before 
we look at the teaching itself, perhaps it would be 
as well to look at the teacher whom the Gospel 
of Mark presents to us. 


IV 

It seems obvious that Jesus was a religious 
mystic, who, like most mystics had the strongest 
possible conviction of the existence of a power 
not himself, from which he drew the inspiration 
for his ministry. 

This power, he was persuaded was derived 
from the God of his race, and although he did 
not say a great deal about God compared with 
what he had to say about the relationships of 
men, his hearers, also Jews, no doubt took some 
of his attitude towards God for granted. 

Duty to God obviously underlies his whole 
teaching, and when he is asked which is the 
first commandment of all, he answers, of course, 
that it is love for God. But the second command¬ 
ment, love for neighbour, is actually stressed 
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much more strongly, and in much greater detail, 
for Jesus felt, no doubt, that it was from human 
relationships, that so much of the evil of this 
world springs. It did when he lived, and it still 
does to-day. 

Jesus attributed his mystical experience to 
the influence of a God who appeared to him as a 
loving Father. And, most mystics seem to be 
agreed that these inspiring and exhilarating 
experiences do indeed proceed from a beneficent 
source. 

It has been claimed that the originality of 
J esus consisted in his regarding God as a Father, 
but again we find this conception of the deity in 
the Old Testament in 2-Sam. vii, 14; and in 
Psalm lxxxix, 26. This, however, is unimportant 
in the light of our present enquiry. 

The relationship of Jesus with his God would 
appear to have remained largely a personal and 
private one. We hear of him going up into a 
mountain to pray; we remember his advice 
about praying alone and in secret, and it was 
only in answer to his disciples’ request, that he 
should teach them to pray, that he uttered what 
has become the Lord’s Prayer. 

V 

According to Mark, the central point of the 
teaching of Jesus was The Kingdom. The 
conditions of the coming of the kingdom of 
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God “ on earth as it is in Heaven,” would appear 
to be the great purpose of his ministry, and when 
we examine the substance of the teaching we 
find there also that Jesus is advocating the 
necessary behaviour of man towards man, which 
is a condition of the Kingdom being established 
on earth. 

Jesus had been brought up in the almost daily 
expectation of a Messiah who was to deliver his 
people, and establish for them a perfect state of 
existence. We may be sure that he, sensitive 
to the misery and frustration in the lives of the 
people about him, accepted this belief and hope, 
for is not this looking towards an ultimate 
perfection of human life and happiness the hope 
of all men at all times ? 

In his conception of the Kingdom, Jesus was 
the builder of a Utopia, doing in his own way 
what Plato had done in his “ Republic,” and 
what men like Sir Thomas Moore, William Morris, 
Samuel Butler, and Mr. H. G. Wells have done 
since. 

But with more wisdom than some utopian 
builders, Jesus saw that the whole construction 
must lie within the mind of man. The kingdom 
of heaven is within us, and if we may judge from 
his teaching, Jesus believed that the perfect 
world could and would only come through a 
perfect relationship between man and man. 

He therefore concentrated his efforts upon 
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the formulation of such rules, which, if they 
were only followed must result in a perfect 
society. His basic ideas came as we have seen 
from his environment, and he supplemented 
them as his genius dictated. 

Looked at thus, the life of Jesus becomes 
intelligible; his aspirations are seen to be the 
aspirations of all great men—who, realising more 
keenly than most, what life might be, are filled 
with a great desire to point the way to a better 
state of things, and to give their best energies, 
and, if necessary, their fives to this end. 

It is not to be wondered at that Jesus, when 
he felt the power within him, should have 
devoted his life to preaching the conditions of 
the coming of the Kingdom. 

The Gospel of Mark paints a plain picture for 
those who have eyes to see it, of the brilliant 
young preacher and mystic, who perceived in 
the Judaism in which he had been brought up, 
a solution to the unhappiness and frustration he 
saw about him, and which he felt within himself. 
Side by side with this life-like figure in the 
Gospel of Mark, we find also the stories of the 
“ signs ” and miracles which all men of religion 
were expected to exhibit. It is significant, 
however, that Jesus himself did all he could to 
discourage these stories. When he was asked 
for a sign that he was the Messiah, he sternly 
refused to give one, and, when a man’s faith had 
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“ made him whole ” Jesus instructed him to 
“ tell no man ” what had been done. 

VI 

The main drive and purpose then of the teach¬ 
ing of Jesus was the foundation of the Kingdom ; 
and it is not only in Mark that the coming of the 
Kingdom is mentioned, for there are those 
typical phrases from Matthew and Luke, about 
taking no thought for the morrow, and con¬ 
sidering the lilies of the field, and laying not 
up treasure upon earth; but subjugating all 
effort and all thought upon the “ Kingdom of 

God.” . 

Also the Kingdom is likened to a gram of 
mustard seed which was thrown into the ground 
and grew into a great tree, or to leaven which 
was hid in the meal, till the whole was leavened. 
And, most important of all Jesus says, The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you.” It is not 
some far distant place above the clouds which we 
go to after death, it is potentially existing 
already in the minds of men. 

When Jesus began to teach, he evidently 
thought that the Kingdom, the perfect world 
was realisable within his lifetime. He believed 
that he had only to show people the right way 
of life for them to embrace it. In Mark ix, 1, 
he even prophesies “ That there be some of 
them that stand here which shall not taste of 
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death, till they have seen the Kingdom of God 
come with power.” 

But his prophecy was unfortunately not to be 
realised. God’s Kingdom was not to come on 
earth in his, or in their lifetime. 

The people to whom he preached, however, 
were not looking for a kingdom of spiritual 
perfection, but a Kingdom of material power and 
plenty. The Messiah expected by the Jews was 
to be a military genius, a conquerer, who should 
lead his people out of subjection, and should 
set them up in power and wealth above all the 
peoples of the earth. 

But Jesus did not concern himself with tem¬ 
poral things, man’s life he said “ consisteth not 
in the multitude of his possessions.” He preached 
no warlike creed, he sounded no call to arms. 
On the contrary he advised people to love their 
enemies and to turn the other cheek. The crowd 
are not attracted for long by such “ defeatist ” 
teaching, and by its nature it was doomed to 
fail. 

Jesus could not hold the people. They were 
attracted at first by his personality, and by the 
stories of the miracles for which he was said to 
be responsible, just as people to-day have 
flocked to hear and see the ministers of the Church 
of England who have recently revived the cult 
of faith healing. But his teaching must have 
gone over the heads of his hearers, and have 
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finally left them cold, just as pure Christianity 
goes over people’s heads to-day. We have, in 
fact, as we have mentioned, the authority of the 
Gospels that even the disciples “ understood not 
the saying that he spake unto them.” If his 
friends, after hearing his teaching thought him 
mad, what hope is there that the common 
people understood him better ? If, even now 
the teaching of Jesus is neither understood nor 
followed, is it surprising that Jesus found himself 
at last bereft of support, and surrounded by 
his enemies. 

His last journey to Jerusalem, his deliberate 
entering of the lions’ den, must be explained by 
his determination to make a last effort to 
get his teaching accepted in the religious and 
intellectual centre of his race. It may well have 
seemed to Jesus puzzling that his teaching was 
rejected by the chief priests, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, since it was his purpose not to “ destroy 
the law, but to fulfill it.” Perhaps he, too, 
thought, that by the power of God he would be 
preserved from harm in Jerusalem, or that God 
would intervene if necessary on his behalf. 
At all events he went up to preach in the capital 
itself at the time of the Passover, and, as we 
know, he was arrested as a dangerous influence. 
At his trial, the crowd, who, in spite of the stories 
to the contrary, evidently had no feeling for 
him, were ready, and even anxious to see him 
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crucified. And, on the cross at the end, in his 
pain he seems to have doubted for the first time 
the reality of his relationship with that lov ing 
Father, of whose existence he had always been 
so sure. That was an agonising cry, but it was 
followed swiftly, we are told, by the mercy of 
death. “My God, My God, Why Hast Thou 
Forsaken Me ? ” 

Is not the life of Jesus explicable and under¬ 
standable in human terms, and is not his last 
despairing cry all the evidence which we could 
possibly want that he was the son of man, and 
not God ? 

VII 

The teaching of Jesus was, in his mind, the 
behaviour which was necessary among men for 
the establishment of the Kingdom. We have 
already considered some of it, and have also 
looked at the Old Testament sources of its 
central precepts. 

Love for God is at the heart of it, and love for 
neighbour is the spirit of it. Love for God is 
not merely an emotional feeling towards the 
creator, but is a dedication of ourselves to what 
we conceive to be the good life. In fact, the 
development of our talents, in the sense of the 
parable of Jesus. 

The rest of the teaching is concerned with our 
attitude towards our fellow. We are to regard 
him as we do ourselves, we are to forgive him 
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if lie oftends us, not once or twice but always, as 
God will forgive us. If be strikes us we must 
turn the other cheek. The passions of hatred 
and anger are wrong and utterly unjustified. 
Force is an evil to which we must never resort. 

Further than this, Jesus taught that, being 
imperfect, we have no right to judge others, 
neither should we require others to swear oaths, 
for no man ought to be bound against his will. 
For ourselves a childlike spirit of enquiry and of 
wonder is necessary if we are to reach the 
perfect world, the Kingdom. 

Every distracting influence must be dis¬ 
regarded, every other claim give place to this 
the first of all claims. Lay not up treasure upon 
earth, take no thought for the morrow, let the 
dead bury their dead, forsake all, give all; for 
nothing is of so great worth as the attainment of 
this perfect state of existence, the Kingdom. 

Everything which obstructs our progress 
towards that goal must be disregarded, and we 
must cut oft' and cast from us the member, the 
interest, which was the cause of our stumbling. 
For it is better to enter the Kingdom maimed, 
than to remain unmutilated but in outer dark¬ 
ness. And for the man who has squandered the 
rare gift of life in the pursuit of riches, or such 
unworthy end, it is harder for him to enter the 
Kingdom than it is for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle. 
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“ Ye cannot serve two masters, Ye cannot 
serve God and Mammon, for where your 
treasure is there will your heart be also.” 

What is it that Jesus is suggesting ? Can it be 
that unless our hearts are set upon other than 
material things that there is nothing before us 
but outer darkness ? ’ Can it be that even 
immortality is only possible to those whose 
interests transcend mere sensory concerns ? At 
death, when the senses shut what is left, for 
example, of the mind of this hypothetical 
“ rich man! ” His concern with his money, 
his possessions, his houses, and his servants, 
must all be ended, what inner life had he ?— 
what spark can be left alight ? Perhaps Jesus 
is maintaining that only he whose thoughts are 
fixed upon the things that are eternal can hope 
to have any real existence to carry over with 
him beyond this mortal life. 

VIII 

From the time of his death the disciples, and 
soon Paul, began to teach the return of the 
glorified Jesus with the Kingdom. They forgot, 
or disregarded, the fact that he had taught that 
the Kingdom could come only by a change of 
mind, and a different attitude between man and 
God, and man and man. Instead, Paul and the 
disciples insisted that it was only necessary to 
believe in the risen Christ, and some miraculous 
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change would automatically be made in you. 
The good man was not good by his own efforts, 
but only through Christ who strengthened him. 

Mr. Beverley Nichols echoes this belief when 
he says on page 300 of “ The Fool Hath Said ” : 

“ The change wall be brought about by the 
changing of individual lives, through Christ, 
on an enormous scale.” 

The obvious retort is that we have waited two 
thousand years for this miraculous changing 
of individual lives, and, except for a very few 
exceptions, the “ changed ” ones have been a 
great disappointment. Nor, as far as I can see, 
is there any reason to suppose that those at the 
present time who wait for the change to happen 
to them, will be any better. The truth is, of 
course, that the “ miracle ” does not happen, and 
this idea that all you have to do in this world is 
to believe blindly certain things, has done a great 
deal of harm. The disciples, and especially 
Paul, were so sure that they had the true view 
of the life of the man of Nazareth, that they 
succeeded in foisting upon the world a caricature, 
and having distorted and altered the meaning 
and intentions of Jesus, they set up this shibbo¬ 
leth of belief. 

This idea that simply by believing in certain 
things about Jesus, like the nature of his birth, 
or death, was all that was required of you, is 
false, and has resulted in an ahnost total neglect 
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of the teaching which Jesus gave his life to 
propagate. 

Not only that, this bugbear of faith has resulted 
in the awful fear of heresy which has been the 
curse of the Church, and which was the principal 
cause of those crimes which have so pitifully 
besmirched its history. 

As a result, principally of the efforts made by 
Paul and the disciples, the real Jesus has become 
also most entirely overlaid, and it is only after 
considerable labour that it is now possible to 
expose and to remove that accretion which has 
been allowed to hide him and his teaching. 


CHAPTER VII 


PREACHING AND PRACTICE 

I 

Since we have traced all the basic ideas behind 
the teaching of Jesus, to the Old Testament, 
it may be asked how far, if at all, he was an 
original thinker. 

The God-like originality claimed for him by 
some Christians is obviously a myth, but we can 
clearly see how, in his wisdom, Jesus selected 
from the Judaism in which he had been brought 
up, its most liberal and tolerant views. His 
development of these, and his success in con¬ 
structing from them a system of ethics, con¬ 
stitute his main contribution to human thought. 

Jesus was as much a mystic as he was a 
philosopher, but since he was ready to die for 
what he believed it is evident that his teaching 
seemed to him important. Let us then com¬ 
pare the teaching of Jesus with the practice 
of the Church which claims him as its founder. 

As we have already seen, elaborate and quite 
untrue stories have grown up about his birth, 
life, and death; and these have been received, 
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believed, and commemorated in the ritual of 
the Churches. 

But now that we have stripped away the 
ecclesiastical trappings and have found the man, 
it is time that we judged for ourselves how much 
real credence the Church gives to the teaching 
of its official founder. 

The first and most important social command¬ 
ment which Jesus gave was: “ Thou Shalt 
Love Tiiy Neighbour as Thyself.” But the 
Bishops of the Church live in palaces and are 
permitted to possess that wealth which is the 
very cause of the miserable poverty which 
disgraces our society. 

One example will serve as sufficient illustration 
of this state of affairs. It is extracted from a 
newspaper report of an inquest on a child. 

“ Evidence was given that six people had 
slept in the same bed and that the child died 
of asphyxiation. The verdict was “ accidental 
death.” 

Mr. A. Douglas Cowburn, the coroner, said: 

“ It is a shocking state of things. I say 
nothing of the morality . . . they call this a 
Christian country.” 

The newspaper reporter continued his statement 
by describing the home conditions of the dead 
child. 

“ After the inquest I found Mr. and Mrs. 
Alwood at home, surrounded by children. 
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Mrs. Alvvood was sitting tearfully beside a 
small kitchen lire. There was scarcely any 
light for the window was overshadowed by 
the towering walls of St. George’s Cathedral.” 

Refraining from comment we will go on to another 
of the recommendations of Jesus. 

“ Judge Not That Ye Be Not Judged ! 
Forgive and Ye Shall Be Forgiven.” 

But the Church has always given its blessing 
to the process of “ Justice.” Before the opening 
of the law courts the judges come into Church 
attired in their robes, and the Church blesses 
the work they are about to commence: the 
work of condemning men to death, or of having 
them flogged, or of shutting them up in prison 
and degrading them. 

There was also that little point about “ Swear 
Not.” But the Church even allows its “Holy” 
book to be bandied about in the courts, and to 
be sworn on. 

Another of the central ideas of Jesus was the 
danger of allowing material things to cloud our 
vision of the things of the spirit. And in this 
connection he advised us to observe how the 
lilies grew, and recommended us to Take No 
Thought for the Morrow. 

But the Church has taken so much thought, 
that its possessions have proved a veritable 
millstone, and it has even descended to the 
depths of slum landlordism. The Church has, in 
h 
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fact, trafficked and become deeply contaminated 
by the lure of the property market. Possessions 
have come to take first place, and the teaching 
of Jesus has been conveniently put aside. 

Jesus also said “ Love Your Enemies.” 
But the Church has felt it safer to torture, burn, 
and murder most of its enemies in the past, 
just as the Jewish Priests thought it advisable 
to have Jesus put to death. And, though the 
Church has now lost its grip and its power, 
largely because of past misbehaviour, it is still 
only too ready to pump out hatred at the demand 
of the State. 

It is a commonplace that the Church is a 
most efficient recruiting organisation in time of 
war. 

We need not enlarge upon this distressing 
topic, but it is certain that “ Love your enemies ” 
means nothing at all to organised Christianity. 

Upon the matter of force also the Church 
has come down heavily on the side of the big 
battalions. Jesus said, Resist Not Evil, and 
Turn the Other Cheek. 

But the Church will have none of this meek 
behaviour, in spite of the painfully obvious 
fact that the use of force is no protection, and 
that in every fight both sides are hurt—in 
modem warfare equally hurt. Also, we now 
know there is no adequate defence against bomb¬ 
ing planes, there is only retaliation—but all 
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“ Christian ” countries seem to be building 
bombers as hard as they can go. Nevertheless, 
the Church’s voice so far, has only been raised 
in support of re-armament. In fact, we might 
with some justice, paraphrase its present 
attitude thus: 

It was said of old time, an Eye for an 
Eye and a Tootii for a Tooth. But I 

SAY UNTO YOU A BABY FOR A BABY ClIOKED 

with Gas, a Mother for a Mother Blown 
to Pieces. 

Thus are the Churches Leading us to 
Christ. 

Those who try in this present time to follow 
Jesus in not resisting evil, are called Pacifists, 
and against all such the Church raises a loud 
and frightened voice. 

As a pretty piece of sophistry, it would be hard 
to beat a “ tract ” issued by the Officers’ 
Christian Union called “ Christianity and 
Military Service,” by Major-General W. G. S. 
Dobbie, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. In it we are told, 
in effect, that when Jesus made remarks which 
seem to discourage the use of armed force, he 
was only referring to the time after the coming 
of the Kingdom, and did not mean his recom¬ 
mendations to be put into practice until our 
present civilisation had bombed and gassed itself 
out of existence. 

The awful danger that the people might really 
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follow Jesus and embrace pacifism en bloc, has 
seriously alarmed the Bishop of London, who, 
at a recent London Diocesan Conference, tried 
to counteract any bad tendency in this direction 
by maintaining that “ Extreme Pacifism is 
Hastening War.” 

The Bishop has also said that he would 
“ rather die than see bombs dropping on the 
children and burning their flesh while we stand 
by doing nothing.” I cannot understand why 
the Bishop of London should be one of the very 
few people who are unaware that in the air so- 
called defence forces, are to consist largely of 
bombers. But, since his speech was made in 
support of re-armament it would seem that the 
real meaning of his remarks were that he “ would 
rather die ” than see bombs dropping on English 
children and burning their flesh, unless they were 
at the same time dropping on the children of 
other countries and burning their flesh also. 

Another of the Church leaders, the Archbishop 
of York has recently attracted a lot of attention 
to himself by the origination of a new text, which 
should surely be engraved over every church 
door: 

“ It can be a Christian Duty to Kill.” 

II 

There was, not long ago a service broadcast 
from St. Martin'’s-in-the-Fields, whose avowed 
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purpose was to “ encourage people to pray for 
peace.” The sermon was not preached by any 
of the clergy of the Church, but by Viscount 
Halifax, who designated his remarks: “ The 
Christian View of Peace.” 1 

He began by emphasising that we are “ all one 
in our desire to strengthen the cause of peace,” 
but maintained that it was our duty to decide 
the question not from our viewpoint but accord¬ 
ing to the will of God. It was apparently then 
from the divine point of view that he very soon 
began to speak of war as “ entirely justifiable ” 
and “ inevitable.” 

After that, Lord Halifax attempted to reconcile 
the teaching of Jesus ■with war, and he interpreted 
the phrase “ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s and unto God the things that are 
God’s,” to mean that while the individual should 
love his enemies, and turn the other cheek, and 
forgive ; the nation must under certain circum¬ 
stances disregard these injunctions. 

We are to consider the nation, apparently, as 
of a different nature from the individuals of 
which it is composed, and the nation is to be 
permitted to do things which are forbidden to 
the individual. But could there be any more 
insidious method of undermining the teaching 
of Jesus, and of rendering it null and void ? 
How can a man be a true follower of Jesus all 
day, and still go out in a warplane at night and 
‘See “The Listener,” July 14th, 1937. 
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slaughter women and children by dropping bombs 
on them ? Does Viscount Halifax realise the 
awful implications of his interpretation of 
Christianity ? 

He maintained in his talk that there were 
worse forms of evil than war, but he did not say 
what they were ; he did not tell us what greater 
evil we have to fear than the useless slaughter of 
millions of men. He did not say what was 
worse than our women being choked by poison 
gas and powerless to help their children dying 
before their eyes in screaming agony. I hate 
the appeal to sentiment, but who can look into 
the face of a young child and still believe that 
Lord Halifax was really giving the “ Christian 
View of Peace ” when he spoke that Sunday 
evening from the pulpit of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields ? 

The Churchmen do not seem to have faced 
the awkward fact that in sanctioning war the 
Church virtually sets its own children at each 
others throats. Christians are allowed to fight 
in a “ just ” war, but, who ever heard of anyone 
fighting in a war they did not think was just ? 
Nor in the last war did we notice that the 
Pope excommunicated any of the belligerents. 
Presumably, then, both sides were fighting 
in this hypothetical just cause, while the 
Bishops of the Church in each of the warring 
States were busy dedicating to “ the service of 
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God ” the guns and battleships which were to 
be used in slaughtering members of their own 
faith. 

Think of the prayers going up from the churches 
of all the “ Christian ” countries, that the enemy, 
also Christians, might be slaughtered in greater 
and yet greater numbers, and that tuey might 
be the victors. Surely, it is in the interest of 
the Churchmen to oppose war by every means, 
if only for the sake of the good name of the 
institution to which they belong, and even if 
they take no interest in the teaching upon which 
the Church claims to have been founded. 

Ill 

When the Archbishop of Canterbury broadcast 
his recall to the Churches, his appeal was well 
received by believers, and there seems to be 
little doubt in their minds, at least, that organised 
Christianity provides a cure for all our ills, 
and is a happy issue out of all our afflictions. 
Our enquiries into the Church’s record, how¬ 
ever, suggests that their attitude is one of 
baseless optimism; and the facts point in an 
exactly opposite direction. That we should at 
this time be faced with the danger of the bloodiest 
and most cruel war in history, is all the indict¬ 
ment necessary to prove that the Church has 
been a failure, and that organised religion 
has done the greatest possible harm m dis- 
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couraging men from thinking and seeing for 
themselves how to achieve the good life. The 
Church with its dictatorial claims to have the 
truth has pulled the wool over men’s eyes. But 
still at the eleventh hour, and in face of a catas¬ 
trophe which may well be the end of western 
civilisation, the Church is still crying out that we 
should follow it. What are we to do: still 
obey, or break free and work, if it is not too late, 
towards the kind of world which, but for the 
foiccs of reaction, might have come into existence 
already. 

Any hopes that the present attempt to bring 
about a religious revival might also mean an 
attempt to put into practice the teaching of 
Jesus are without foundation. The Church, as 
we have seen, has no faith in its founder, and 
even if it had, it is now too closely bound up 
with the State for anything approaching real 
Christianity to be tried. 

When the government recently decided to 
re-arm to the hilt, and to join once more in that 
hopeless race in which every nation is determined 
to be more heavily armed than every other 
nation, the Church was again found ready to 
attempt to reconcile such a policy with the 
religion of Jesus. So it is that it is now making 
itself useful to the State in attempting to repro¬ 
duce war-mindedness in a people who, in the 
League of Nations Peace Ballot, showed itself 
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so overwhelmingly on the side of disarmament 
and peace. 

IY 

The Established Church is also a faithful ally 
of the State in bolstering up an economic system 
which every unbiassed person admits to be 
clumsy, unfair, and the cause of a great deal of 
unnecessary suffering. And this is leaving out 
of consideration the countless lives which have 
been wasted in a constant losing battle against 
poverty, and the evils of disease, and vice, which 
inevitably accompany it. 

In a world of potential plenty, yet where 
poverty and unemployment overshadows the 
majority of lives, the Church still ranges itself 
on the side of those who are opposed to a fairer 
distribution of wealth, and who are opposed 
economically to doing unto others as they have 
been done by. 

The rich man in his castle, the poor man at 
his gate, is still represented by the Church as 
being a divinely ordered state of affairs; and 
while the princes of the Church can achieve a 
salary of fifteen thousand pounds a year it is 
perhaps asking too much of human nature that 
they should remember that the great mass of 
people in this country have to support life on less 
than an eightieth part of this sum. 

So the higher Churchmen, sometimes shedding 
a few crocodile tears, but more often turning a 
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blind eye on what they do not wish to see, are 
all on the side of a continuance of the present 
system of “ every man for himself and devil 
take the hindmost ” under which they are doing 
so well for themselves. And they seem com¬ 
pletely indifferent to the fact that such a 
system is absolutely contrary to the teaching 
of Jesus. 

We may well ask of what value is a religion 
which claims to follow Jesus, but which supports 
instead a social order, in which the bulk of this 
world’s goods lie in the hands of an unfairly 
privileged minority ? 

While the unemployed are crowded into 
wretched tenements and the bishops are 
splendidly isolated in their palaces, Christianity 
is a mockery of the teaching of Jesus. While the 
Church continues to disregard the fact that there 
are two million people in this country who lack 
the basic necessities of life ; and while it encour¬ 
ages the government to spend hundreds of 
millions on the production of arms, poison gas, 
and international anarchy; we shall be wise to 
reply to the Church’s recall to religion in the 
only way we can. By continuing to neglect it, 
and by opposing by every means in our power, 
this attempt to revive the State religion. 

V 

The Archbishop of Canterbury in his recall 
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to the faith, spoke as though all who were not 
professing Christians, were frivolous-minded 
pleasure seekers, or worse. With a complete 
disregard of the beam in its own eye, he spoke as 
though the Church had a monopoly in virtue 
and morality, whereas it appears that almost 
all of those individuals upon whom we rely for 
leadership, are outside the Church and con¬ 
siderably in advance of its thought. To suggest, 
as the Archbishop was attempting to clo, that 
the Church includes all men of good will, is to 
disregard the obvious facts. 

The moral code of many who pursue goodness 
for its own sake, is vastly higher than that of 
the majority of Christians, who enjoin people to 
be good in the hope of the reward of Heaven, or 
worse still, in fear of the punishment of Hell. 
The personal religious sense of the agnostic has 
much wider scope for development than has the 
believer’s, whose religious apprehension must 
ahvays be confined within the very limiting 
dogmas of the Church. 

We are frequently told that if the Church goes, 
morals will go, culture will go; and that the 
thin veneer which divides man from the beasts 
mil wear through. The warning is a ludicrous 
one. What morality has a Christianity that 
can ask us to be ready to kill; not cleanly, but 
with high explosive bombs and poison gas ? 
What morality has a Church which continues to 
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take its good picking from the State, and which 
sides with the rich and the powerful against the 
poor, the exploited, and the unemployed ? 
Where is the high morality of those who worship 
a God who, according to them, demanded the 
sacrifice of Jesus, and who threatens unbelievers 
with eternal torment in Hell ? 

Ask the Church what its morality is and it 
will point to the teaching of Jesus. But what 
attempt has it ever made to understand his 
teaching, let alone to put it into practice ? 

The Church’s morality must be judged, not by 
its words, but by its actions. The Church’s 
morality is the morality of the inquisitor, the 
capitalist, the slum landlord, the army leader, 
and the judge ; and by no stretch of imagination 
has it anything to do with the ethical standards 
of Jesus. 

VI 

Life on this planet dates back perhaps a million 
years, and the human animal has possessed some 
power of thought for about three thousand 
of those. The sun, however, unless some un¬ 
expected accident causes it to be snuffed out 
before its time, may, we are told, remain warm 
enough to support life on the earth for another 
twelve hundred thousand million years or so. 

It would appear then that humanity is in its 
earliest infancy, and looking at the present day 
world there is certainly some comfort in the fact. 
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Yet tlie Church is now asking us to go back, 
instead of forward. Back to outworn creeds and 
monotonous observances ; back also to the way 
of life and the international mess which led to 
the last war and will lead to the next, unless we 
can make a clean break from that religion which 
is rooted in the past, and which even now is 
asking us to worship the Prince of Peace by 
being prepared to kill our fellows in his name. 

Surely if there is one thing we may be sure of 
it is that we should go forward and not back. 
There is nothing behind to tempt us, and much 
of which the Church, at least, should be 
ashamed. 

The world is in a dangerous state of chaos, 
but it is Christian civilisation which is nearest 
to the edge of an abyss over which it may tumble 
headlong to destruction at any moment. Is it 
not then futile at this time to call people back 
to a religious system which must bear a great 
deal of the responsibility for the unfortunate 
state in which we now find ourselves ? Organised 
Christianity has had a wonderful chance to 
direct and guide humanity, but it has failed 
miserably to turn it to good ends. Why then 
should we turn once more to an institution wliich 
has already been abundantly proved to be a 
broken reed ? 

Our only hope now is that there are men of 
vision who can see and understand, and who 
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can lead us out of the present darkness and 
confusion, for it is obvious that the Churchmen 
have no remedy except to turn us back again 
into the evils of the past. 

The present things must pass away. The 
question is, are they to pass peacefully, leaving 
a better world behind; or must their going be 
accompanied by a great disaster which will 
leave only ruins upon which humanity must 
start again to build the edifice of the good life ? 

VII 

It would appear to be only too obvious that 
the seed of the teaching of Jesus, as in his own 
parable of the sower, has fallen upon stony 
ground. Or rather perhaps, among thorns, 
which “ have sprung up and choked it.” Cer¬ 
tainly what he felt to be the main purpose of 
his life, his teaching, has failed utterly to be 
perpetuated so far as the Church is concerned. 

There are, however, Christians who are at 
least open and honest upon this matter of the 
discrepancy between the teaching of Jesus and 
the practices of the Church, and one of them is 
Mr. R. H. Malden. The following is an extract 
from his book, “ Religion and the New Testa¬ 
ment.” 

“ The ethical use of the New Testament 
presents such formidable difficulties that the 
belief that it is, or can be, a trustworthy 
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guide has come near to breaking down . . . 
We must admit frankly that literal compliance 
with the whole of the sermon on the mount 
is impossible. It is obvious that there is no 
one in the world who really does live up to the 
teaching of the sermon : it is obviously im¬ 
possible that anyone should.” 

We can only come to the conclusion, then, 
that while the Church believes that Jesus was 
God, it also believes that when he opened his 
mouth, he spoke foolishly. That is the almost 
incredible position in which professing Christians 
are at present placed. So, if we are believers in 
the teaching of Jesus, we must be opposed to the 
Church which claims him as its founder; while 
if we are true sons of the Church we must 
worship Jesus as God, while trying to disregard 
his teaching as an unfortunate mistake. 

Now that we have considered the arguments 
for Christianity, and now that we have tried to 
see the figure of Jesus in true perspective, it 
appears that the Church which has on one hand 
deified him, has on the other hand rendered 
abortive all his efforts to perfect this world, by 
utterly disregarding and even denying the 
truths he lived and died to teach. Seemingly 
then, if we were to become Christians we should 
have to believe in such unfounded myths as the 
divinity of Jesus and the virgin birth; while 
the only certain things about the Man of 
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Nazareth, his teaching, we must either dis¬ 
regard or else reject as impracticable. 

The Chrn'ch appears to have turned its back 
determinedly upon everything which is provable 
about Jesus, and to have concentrated its atten¬ 
tion upon what is both unverifiable and unlikely. 
The Church’s attitude towards the Gospels is a 
case in point. The way in which the Church 
has concentrated its belief in the Gospel of John, 
which we have seen cannot be reconciled with 
the three synoptic Gospels, is typical of the way 
in which the so-called Christian religion has been 
built up. 

The unhappy history of the Church is, under 
the circumstances, the sort of record we should 
expect from an institution whose beliefs are 
based upon such very insecure foundations. 
By its fruits we may certainly know that it has 
no connection with him who said: “By this 
shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
that ye love one another.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


JUDGE NOT 
I 

A certain savage delight is to be obtained from 
destruction, and the Church’s arguments are so 
very vulnerable. But it is easier to pull down 
behefs than to build them up, and so perhaps 
it is time that I tried to be constructive, and 
put forward the behefs which have grown up in 
my mind to replace those orthodox Christian 
ones which I originally possessed. 

The weakness of all behefs that are not ortho¬ 
dox is, of course, their tentative character. 
Certainty can only be claimed by institutions 
lik e the Church, though actually, such positive 
claims are not of much help to it, for as soon as 
you see that one of its behefs is inconsistent, 
the whole system collapses. As soon as you 
see that it is impossible to beheve in the loving 
Fatherhood of God and in Hell, then you do 
not need to look much farther into the faith of 
the Church for its inconsistency is obvious. 

The Church’s claim to possession of the truth 
is also rendered doubtful by the fact that there 
are over two hundred Christian sects who all 
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claim to have it, but who all disagree with each 
other more or less violently. 

It would be most unwise, then, for me to make 
any extravagant claims for my own views, but I 
put them forward in the hope that others who 
are in a better position than I to judge them, 
may find something of value. 

First, with regard to the teaching of Jesus, 
it must be obvious by now that I fervently 
admire it, and I want to show the very solid 
foundations on which I believe it to be built. 
The Christian who seeks to controvert me here 
may find himself in an embarrassing position, 
for I am proposing to undertake the anomalous 
task of trying to persuade believers that Jesus 
was not as they believe an unpracticable vision¬ 
ary ; I want to convince them that he was not 
an impossible mixture of God and dreamy 
idealist, but that he was a man of wisdom, 
whose system of thought is worthy at least of 
more careful consideration than they have 
hitherto given it. 

We have already sufficiently considered the 
details of the teaching which in essence all 
comes down to the advocation of complete 
trust, tolerance, and forbearance between man 
and man. But what the Church has never been 
able to understand is, that this attitude of mind 
has still to be maintained with evil men. The 
sinner is theoretically anathema to the believer, 
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yet Jesus specially concerned himself with 
the “ weaker vessel ” and often rebuked the 
righteous who are so liable to become self- 
righteous. 

“ They that are whole have no need of the 
physician, but they that are sick : I came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repent¬ 
ance.” (Mark ii, 17.) 

That very significant statement about his 
attitude towards sinners has, of course, like most 
important statements made by Jesus, been 
conveniently neglected by the Church, and the 
phrase completely negates the Church’s pre¬ 
occupation with the imaginary terrors of sin. 

The sinner which the Church spends so much 
of its time condemning, Jesus did not condemn. 
According to him, only he who was perfect has 
the right to “ cast the first stone.” It would 
appear then that the Church is doing work for 
which she is by no means qualified. 

Believing Christians are firmly persuaded 
that the evil that men do is their own fault, 
and that every man is completely responsible 
for any bad action he may commit. But is 
evil our fault ? According to the saying of 
Jesus it is not. We are, according to him, no 
more blameworthy than he who has contracted 
a disease and is in need of the advice of the 
physician. It would seem, then, that if Jesus is 
right in his judgment of the nature of man, that 
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the Church is wrong. What is the truth of the 
matter ? 

II 

Every normal person has a moral sense which 
permits him to recognise the difference between 
right and wrong. The Church has called this 
conscience of ours “ the voice of God,” and 
maintains that it is intended to guide us along 
the straight and narrow path of goodness. 
Since, however, everything that men have at 
some time considered their right and sacred 
duty, other men at some other time have 
believed reprehensible and wrong; the definition 
of conscience as the voice of God, will not do. 
It is true that we have a conscience, but what it 
indicates as right, and what wrong, depends upon 
what our environment has suggested is right, 
or wrong. That is why cannibalism in this 
world is both a beastly crime and a religious 
rite ; and why suicide is a criminal and cowardly 
act in one country, and a matter of honour in 
another. 

The difficulty is that there is no agreement 
about right and wrong, and those who claim 
most confidently to know the good, are often 
farthest from it. The outstanding example 
of such a sanguine claim, is that made by the 
Church. 

We all, then, know the difference between 
right and wrong, but the actions we believe to 
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be right, and those we know to be wrong, 
depend upon local influences. Even in our own 
society, the public schoolboy may have in 
some respects, a different moral code from the 
elementary schoolboy. The first might hold 
views upon the justification of homosexuality 
which would disgust the second; while on the 
cricket field the second boy might behave in a 
way which stamped him as a complete outsider 
in public school eyes. 

It is also obvious that the child of wealthy 
parents is likely to take a different view of 
honesty from the child of parents who have never 
been able to afford to give him enough to eat. 
The children of perverted, dishonest, neurotic, 
or mentally deficient parents, will hold a 
different view of right behaviour from the 
children of reliable, and intelligent parents. 

These differences of moral outlook, even in our 
own society are obvious, but they are not taken 
into any consideration where the law is con¬ 
cerned. The punishment for an offence against 
the law is not made to fit the criminal, but the 
crime. It has been said that “ To know all is 
to pardon all ” ; but no considerations of this 
kind are allowed to divert the course of “ justice. 5 ’ 

Ill 

It must be admitted then that we have not 
all an equal chance of knowing what is good, 
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and have, therefore, not an equal chance of 
doing what is right. In other words, people 
may commit bad actions because they did not 
know any better. But there is also another 
aspect of this problem which has to be taken 
into consideration. What about the individual 
who knows what is right, but who nevertheless 
does things which he knows are wrong ? 

Temptation is a word without which a novel 
in the latter half of the last century, could hardly 
have been written; yet to-day neither the 
writer nor the moralist seems to have to depend 
much upon it. Why is this ? Has human 
nature changed completely in this short time, 
or can temptation still operate upon the mind 
of man ? I believe that it can, but that it lacks 
a great deal of its old force ; a force which was 
probably both artificial and unhealthy. 

As we have seen, our moral code depends very 
largely upon environment; and in the late 
nineteenth century “ Don’t ” was likely to be 
the first meaningful word which impressed 
itself upon the childish consciousness. So 
when the child became adult, after a childhood 
of repression, the only actions, of the rightness of 
which he could be satisfied, were Duty with a 
capital “ D,” unselfishness, and frequent attend¬ 
ance at Church. All forms of pleasure were 
suspect. 

It was difficult after such an upbringing to 
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enjoy oneself with a really quiet mind, for the 
more spontaneously joyful an occasion had been 
the more one felt afterwards that one had 
fallen below that ascetic peak of hard work, 
prayer, and fasting, which one’s parents and the 
Church had combined to set before one. 

Most of the present generation, however, have 
been brought up rather differently. Our own 
parents seeing the faults, or remembering the 
misery of their early training, determined to 
resist, as far as possible, the temptation to 
prevent their children from making the almost 
intolerable nuisance of themselves which is 
natural to children who are in contact with 
adults. Some parents, indeed, have risen to 
greater heights than this and have banished the 
word “ Don’t ” from their vocabulary. It is 
noticeable, however, that most of these people 
can afford to keep out of their children’s way a 
good deal, or can send them away to schools 
where such self-expressive activities as sliding 
on the top of the piano, avoidance of washing, 
and sexual play, are not discouraged. 

The almost immediate effect of this freedom, 
and too much freedom would seem to be less 
harmful in the end than too little, is that a 
generation has, and is now growing up, which 
instead of seeing scarcely any activity as good, 
sees nearly every activity taken in moderation 
as at least allowable, and worth trying once. 
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The consequence is that temptation which used 
to hang like a cloud over people’s lives no longer 
does so. Some hold that conscience is nothing 
more than a mental vestigial relic, but that is an 
under-statement, for there is no evidence that 
conscience, though it lies more dormant, is non¬ 
existent. 

Introspection assures me that there are a 
number of acts which under some conceivable 
provocation I might commit, which would cause 
me the most acute pangs of conscience after 
their commission. The remorse of Bill Sykes 
after the murder of Nancy, though a Victorian 
story of the horrors of conscience, still seems a 
true picture of what a man’s feelings might 
be to-day. When I read an account of how, 
under the stress of some unexpected provocation 
a man loses control of himself and commits 
murder, and then shoots himself or gives himself 
up to the police, I am reminded that death 
is often preferable to the intolerable remorse 
which follows such an act. 

Conscience, by the suffering it brings, is still 
the strongest possible deterrent, and it is, I 
believe, the only one. 


IV 

Our minds are so constructed that we are 
never content unless we are making some effort 
to reach the goal which our environment has set 
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before us. To some the end in life is happiness, 
to others goodness, or self-realisation, or physical 
achievement, or knowledge, or mystical appre¬ 
hension, or artistic expression, or mental lucidity. 
The ends are many, but the need to reach some 
point at present beyond our grasp, that is common 
to all. Human nature, however, is not an 
harmonious whole ; there are conflicting desires 
which war with our main desires and which may 
override them. Our determination to get know¬ 
ledge may be weakened by the temptation to 
seek light relaxation; our desire for goodness 
may be interrupted by sensual imaginings. 
While we can banish these temptations, or at 
least keep them under, we are satisfied, but if we 
cannot do so we are rendered miserable. So 
much for the small battles which are common to 
most young people, but regarding the more 
serious temptations, surely the same set of 
conditions prevail. 

While we are able to control and guide our 
lives all is well, but there are some people who 
have been brought up in surroundings where 
primitive desires and passions are too near the 
surface; where uncontrollable rage, lust, and 
cruelty have been flourished before their eyes, 
and which have brought to light in them desires 
which they know to be wrong, but which, 
nevertheless, sometimes tempt them. In spite 
of all their efforts, in spite of their fears of the 
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destruction of their happiness, and that of those 
around them, those desires may, under certain 
conditions force expression, and they may 
commit an act which the State calls a crime. 

So we have reached a point where we may 
suggest that bad actions have two main causes. 
Men do wrong either because they do not know 
any better, or because in certain circumstances 
they may lose control of themselves. Actually, 
both kinds of moral evil proceed from the same 
source, a bad environment, and I believe that 
even in the present state of our knowledge, if 
society would take more care to see that the 
surroundings in which young children were 
brought up were of the required standard, moral 
pervertion and hardened criminality, need no 
longer appear. 


V 

Does not the wisdom of Jesus now become 
apparent, when he likened the “ sinner ” to the 
sick man in need of a physician ? But what view 
does the Church take of the evil doer, and what 
steps does the State take towards his cure, and 
thus towards the protection of society from his 
anti-social acts ? 

The Church’s attitude we are not in much 
doubt about, for we have noted already how the 
process of the law is given religious sanction 
and encouragement. And, with regard to the 
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State, all those actions which are felt to be damag¬ 
ing to the community are visited by a graduated 
scale of punishments. 

The interest of the State is obviously to cure 
crime, so unless punishment really improves the 
criminal, it has no useful value, but is failing to 
accomplish that which it is so much in the 
interest of society to bring about, namely, its 
own protection from violence to the persons and 
the possessions of its members. If the delinquent 
comes out of prison a worse man than he went in, 
his punishment instead of protecting society 
only exposes it to greater evils. What hope is 
there that punishment Will cure crime ? 

Bad actions, as we have seen, are either 
committed by those who know no better, or by 
those who do know better, but who, under 
certain circumstances, are unable to control 
themselves. Punishment in the first case, then, 
is likely to appear inexplicable to the offender 
and therefore unjust. Punishment in the second 
case may be felt to be deserved, it may even be 
welcomed as a balm from the pangs of conscience, 
but surely it is dangerous to segregate those 
who are mentally unstable; to cut them off from 
a normal existence, and to increase their self¬ 
disgust by treating them as social outcasts. 
Also punishment in the case of the offender 
who is already remorseful, by adding another 
sorrow to the one already felt, may well 
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make contrition turn to bitterness against a 
society which demands more than its pound of 
flesh. At that moment in their lives when they 
felt most in need of help and support to assist 
them in the fight against their acknowledged 
weaknesses, society turns against them: and 
instead of making their lot easier, deliberately, 
and with apparent malice, makes it much 
harder to bear. 

So, it would appear, that for either type of 
offender punishment is not the wisest course, 
unless, indeed, the State is determined to take its 
revenge regardless of the consequences to the 
criminal, and, subsequently, to its law-abiding 
members. 

VI 

Jesus had other things to say about evil, 
which like so much of his teaching has been 
disregarded or else carefully misinterpreted. 
He advised man not to judge his fellow, but 
instructed him always to forgive, and still to 
love him who declared himself an enemy. He 
even said that we should “ Resist not him that is 
evil.” 1 

Any suggestion that wrongdoers should not 
be resisted, however, is likely to raise a storm 
in any “ Christian ” country; and there are 
plenty of newspaper readers who are sufficiently 
mistaken in their views to write angry letters 
1 Matt. 5, v, 39. 
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of protest when even the mildest prison reform 
is proposed. One paper, a few years ago, 
sponsored a public protest in its columns against 
the technical lectures which were beginning to be 
given to men in prison. 

But Jesus opposed punishment and advised 
us to overcome evil, not with more evil, but with 
good. He maintained that if one man kills 
another it does not cancel out the evil to kill 
him but does in fact double it. He suggested, 
contrary to our criminal code, that two wrongs 
do not make a right. 

The true follower of Jesus is bound to maintain 
that the evil man is not to be held fully respon¬ 
sible for his wrong doing; for he, like all of us, 
has done the best he knows. It is, therefore, 
grossly unjust to punish him, and it is also 
useless to do so, for punishment instead of curing 
him of his immoral and anti-social tendencies, 
is only too likely to make his last state worse 
than his first. 

Is it not time, therefore, that this problem of 
the evil man was looked at from a different angle ; 
the angle from which Jesus viewed it two thou¬ 
sand years ago; the angle from which all his 
so-called followers have been so unaccountably 
blind ? 

There is, of course, the old fear that if you do 
not punish criminals that they will only go from 
bad to worse, and it is forgotten that now they 
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are only locked up for a time, and then, when they 
have gone from bad to worse, are let out again 
into society. 

There are also those people who, although 
they personally try to do the best they know, 
believe that there are human fiends who are 
only held back from doing their worst by the 
fear of the cat and the hangman’s rope. They, 
however, disregard the very significant fact that 
every amelioration of punishment has resulted, 
not in a worsening, but a lessening of serious 
crime. 

Most thoughtful men who have come into 
contact with prison administration have realised 
sooner or later the hopelessness of doing any- 
thing by prison methods to reform the criminal, 
and there is now certainly a new spirit abroad. 
The young delinquent is reclaimable if he is 
not treated as a social pariah, as Borstal has 
proved. In his book, “ The Psychology of the 
Criminal,” Dr. Hamblin Smith has some interest¬ 
ing things to say upon the eradication of 
criminality by means of Psycho-therapy. By 
its aid, he writes, “ We shall often be able to 
understand the cause of offences which would 
otherwise have been inexplicable.” 

How then can a man be punished without 
harming him ? How can a man be branded as a 
criminal and treated as a social outcast without 
losing altogether the social sense which he 
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already lacks ? If we remember that the only 
real protection society has from its evil members 
is their personal moral sense, then everything 
which increases their self-respect, and which 
increases their opinion of their fellows is good 
for them, and also for the community. But 
every degrading punishment has the opposite 
effect, and worse than this! If what we have 
said about the cause of wrongdoing is true; 
if what Jesus said about evil men being in need 
of the physician is right, then punishment is 
both unjust, and unjustifiable. 

I am not, of course, suggesting that the criminal 
should be left free in society to do harm, any 
more than the person suffering from small-pox 
is allowed to go about infecting all with whom 
he comes into contact. What I am suggesting 
is that the type of delinquent who does not know 
any better must obviously be painstakingly and 
sympathetically re-educated and directed, while 
the person whose delinquency is due to lack of 
control, must receive rather more fundamental 
treatment, such as the medical psychologist can 
now provide. The causes of his bad behaviour 
must be revealed to him and his nature must be 
“ changed ” as deep psycho-analysis can change 
it. 

It is quite possible that habitual criminals 
will not respond to treatment because of habits 
too deeply ingrained. If so, such cases must be 
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given permanent detention as a necessary social 
protection, and encouraged to spend their lives 
as usefully as they may, in the same way as are 
inmates of mental hospitals. Such detention, if 
properly carried out, need not be irksome, for 
there is all the difference in the world between 
treating the offender as a criminal, and treating 
him as a patient. 

I am passionately persuaded that Jesus was 
right in this. I believe, wholeheartedly, that 
there is so much bad in the best, and so much 
good in the worst of us, that no man has the 
right to judge his fellow. Nor has society itself 
any more authority over the individual. Hanging 
is still murder, though the law and the Church 
are both represented upon the scaffold. The 
sentence of imprisonment passed by the judge 
set high upon the bench in his fine robes, is still 
nothing more than a petty vengeance which 
society really wreaks upon itself, for the thorns 
in its side are only made sharper by revengeful 
punishment. 

There is then nothing to do except what 
Jesus said we must do; to regard the evil man, 
not as a miserable sinner and beyond human 
kindness, but as a sick person needing sympathy, 
and forbearance, and above all, help. 

VII 

My contention is this, that man has a moral 
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sense, an internal yea and nay, his conscience, 
which makes him try always to do the best 
he knows, and which makes him remorseful 
and determined to do better when he fails to 
live up to his own standards. If, however, 
owing to a bad environment, his standards are 
below those of society they must obviously be 
raised, and this cannot be done by retributive 
punishment, but by returning good for evil. 

This common-sense view of human nature 
and human motives is obviously the view which 
Jesus held, for what is turning the other cheek 
intended to do, except to arouse the moral sense 
of your aggressor and to make him feel ashamed 
of himself. That is the only way in which 
human beings may be controlled, by ensuring 
that the individual conscience is on the side 
of, and not opposed to, the interests of the 
community. 

It is only under the influence of primitive 
passions like anger that men can do each other 
harm, and such passions can only be kept alight 
if your opponent returns blow for blow. But 
rage can only arise from a mistaken view of the 
nature of him who has wronged you. If you 
know that he has not done so out of deliberate 
malice, but because he has a mistaken view of 
things, your attitude of mind towards your 
“ enemy ” will be very different. You will then 
be aware that it is useless and unjust as well as 
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dangerous to harbour feelings of anger against 
him. 

The Church has spent a great deal of time in 
negativing the teaching of Jesus, by justifying 
what it calls “ righteous ” anger. The Church¬ 
men maintain that Jesus himself was sometimes 
angry, as when he cleared the courts of the 
Temple, and when he held forth against the 
Scribes and the Pharisees; and they cannot 
seem to see that if these stories of Jesus are true 
they are a complete denial of the rest of his 
teaching. It is the old case of the Bible con¬ 
tradicting itself. 

If we allow righteous anger we allow All anger, 
for nobody can be found whose anger is Not 
righteous in their own eyes. It is another 
example of how the Church has taken the wrong 
path in the delusion that Jesus cannot have 
meant what he obviously said. The Church has 
preferred to believe and act upon those alleged 
actions of Jesus which suggest that he, like the 
institution which claims him as its founder, said 
one thing but did another. 


VIII 

It is very curious that the Church which 
believes conscience to be the still small voice of 
God, should still be so ready to believe that if 
the fear of punishment were removed men 
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would immediately fall into unrestrained im¬ 
morality, and licentiousness. 

If man is by nature evil and is only restrained 
from following his natural bent by fear, how can 
we explain society ? how is it that everywhere 
man is found living in the tightest possible 
groups ? If every man were a potential thief 
and murderer, we should all live as far apart as 
possible. If truth telling and honesty were not 
the rule, lying could never succeed in deceiving, 
and confidence tricksters, and some of the big 
advertisers would be unable to make a living. 

The man of wealth no doubt consoles himself 
as he writes a large cheque for income tax that 
at least a good part of his money will be used on 
his behalf to maintain a system highly profit¬ 
able to himself, by the upkeep of the army and 
the police force. How often does he realise 
that the army of the poor many times out¬ 
numbers him and his guardians, and that the 
only real protection he has is the innate goodness 
of the common man, who, having been brought 
up to respect property and life, does so, even 
though he thereby permits an almost intolerable 
state of affairs to continue. I am amazed in the 
unfair social system under which we live, at the 
essential goodness and patience of the poor and 
the unemployed. 

The reply, then, to those who like the Church¬ 
men maintain that imprisonment, and flogging, 
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and hanging are necessary as deterrents to 
protect the “ good ” people from the ravages of 
the “ bad,” is a complete denial. If it were true 
that fear could make the evil man good, how 
is it that even Popes have been poisoners and 
fornicators ? Hell, in which they presumably 
believed, is an infinitely greater punishment 
than any earthly one, but they were not appar¬ 
ently in the least deterred by it. Incidently, we 
may also notice in the case of the bad Popes, 
how useless moral precept is in making the evil 
man good. Here were men bound by the most 
sacred and solemn vows and who were, as they 
believed, the chief representative of God upon 
earth ; yet these Vicars of Christ could descend 
unfortunately to the lowest of moral depths. 
On our theories, therefore, we have to assume 
that the surroundings in which these Popes were 
brought up were rotten with the vice and 
immorality which was reflected in their later 
lives. 

We are, I believe, by nature good ; just as our 
bodies are by nature healthy, but just as they by 
wrong handling become diseased, so can the 
moral sense become warped and our reactions 
towards society become peculiar, and perhaps 
violent. Moral evil proceeds not from our own 
evil natures, which in some inconceivable way 
we have made ourselves and are, therefore, 
responsible for. Moral evil proceeds from 
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ignorance which by continued lack of under¬ 
standing persists. Many centuries ago, Jesus 
provided the clue to its eradication, but his 
followers have been too busy bowing down to 
him as God to take any notice of what he tried 
to teach them. 


CHAPTER IX 


RESIST NOT 

I 

Let us look once more at the danger of war by 
which our lives are overshadowed. Jesus we 
know advised that we should love our enemies, 
bless them which cursed us, and on no account 
resist him that is evil. But the Church, as we 
have seen, is completely opposed to such an 
attitude of mind, and is using all its official 
influence to crush the pacifist attitude to war. 

I do not deny that there are many individual 
Christians who are opposed to the Church in 
this, and who are most seriously disturbed by 
the Archbishop of York’s announcement that 
“ it can be a Christian duty to kill.” But I am 
taking the Church’s view as the view of its 
leaders, for it is their pronouncements which 
get the wide publicity. 

Again we are faced with the problem who is 
right; Jesus or the Church which claims to 
follow him. Once again we have the bishops 
on one hand exhorting us to worship Jesus as 
God, while on the other they are equally anxious 
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that we shall regard his teaching when applied 
to war, as suicidal and mad. 

It would appear that the Churchmen are still 
adhering in principle to that rather outworn 
phrase : “ We don’t want to fight, but by jingo 
if we do.” This they apparently regard as the 
best attitude to maintain towards those 
“ foreigners ” and “ aliens,” who, if they only 
thought we were Christian enough to turn the 
other cheek, would sweep down and massacre 
the whole population. Since, however, their 
jingoistic attitude of mind led to 1914 and after, 
the bishops must not be surprised if, even as 
practical politics, we find their recommendations 
a little disappointing. 

If the Church could only show us any good 
which might come out of war, and which would 
in any way compensate for the wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of human life, and for the loss of so many 
good minds in healthy bodies, to say nothing 
of the suffering and mental torture which war 
involves, we might take their arguments more 
seriously. Pacifism would be easier to attack, 
if, after the agony of war, things were not worse 
than before. But war is simply evil in all its 
aspects; not even the madness of desperation 
can justify it, and those who under any cir¬ 
cumstances advocate it are taking upon them¬ 
selves a terrible responsibility. 

After having been brought up on the ethic of 
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“ every man for himself.” It appears to the 
majority of people nothing more than common 
sense when they are told they must be ready to 
defend their heritage from the foreigner, who, 
less human than themselves, is itching for their 
possessions and their blood. The leaders of the 
Church and State, with a touching unanimity, 
are agreed that man is not to be trusted. In 
their imagination the evil man threatens on 
every side, and while they are satisfied with their 
own goodness and integrity, they are not pre¬ 
pared to credit their fellows with like attributes. 
Other men have different and lower natures; 
other men have a natural preference for evil, 
and only fear of the big battalions will deter 
them. The only possible reply to force in their 
eyes is greater force. 

Such are the fatally mistaken views of official 
Christianity, and because of them every humani¬ 
tarian cause is being starved, so that thousands 
of millions of money may be squandered madly 
on machines of destruction. 

II 

The advocates of war, when pressed, usually 
fall back upon an old question, which usually 
takes the following form : 

“ And what are we to do if we are attacked ? 
We don t want war any more than you do, 
but are we simply to stand by and see our 
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homes destroyed, our children killed, and our 
womenfolk outraged ? ” 

It is an old argument and the answer to it 
resolves itself again into a judgment about the 
nature of man. Jesus maintained that no normal 
man can continue striking another who bears 
his blows gladly. He believed what is indeed 
obvious, that it took two to make a fight, and so 
he advised his followers not to resist him that is 
evil but to overcome him with good. In con¬ 
tradiction to the Church, Jesus believed that the 
good in a man was bound to come uppermost 
whenever it was given a chance to do so. 

In private disagreements, if we give our 
opponents arguments due weight, tempers need 
not be lost. But if a more serious misunder¬ 
standing should occur it can easily be smoothed 
out if we know the uselessness and danger of 
conflict. Even if hatred should arise and violence 
be offered, it is still not too late to turn the other 
cheek and stamp out the evil before it has gone 
too far. Only so can anger be damped down, 
only so can the aggressor be brought to see the 
error into which he has fallen, only so can he be 
made to feel himself in the wrong and be anxious 
to make amends for his foolishness. 

Where the misunderstandings between nations 
are concerned it is not so easy to end misunder¬ 
standings quickly before they have had a chance 
to develop. Under present conditions nations 
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are kept apart by economic, territorial and 
lingual barriers, and, in the cut-throat com¬ 
petition of foreign trade it is hardly surprising 
that international relations are strained, and 
that foreign affairs are a series of crises. 

The answer to those who ask us whether we 
are to stand by and see our wives and children 
slaughtered is to show them that the danger to 
their homes is the danger they have made them¬ 
selves. It is they who take the sword who are 
likely to perish by it; it is those who believe 
that only armed strength can save us who 
endanger peace, because they are apparently 
too blind to see that armaments are more con¬ 
tagious than small-pox, and that arms in one 
country soon mean arms in most of the others. 
I say most, because in Europe there are some 
countries who are sufficiently Christian not to 
trust in the sword. They are, of course, the 
Scandinavian countries, and yet it is they who 
have kept so conspicuously free from the scourge 
of war; it is the fully-armed countries who have 
become embroiled so easily. 

While artificial barriers are allowed to remain 
between the nations, war is only too likely to 
recur. But with those barriers down, and with 
the clear recognition that what Jesus said 
about private disagreements applies with equal 
force to great groups of human beings, then the 
danger of war can be dispelled. 
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It is, of course, only too easy to play upon the 
fears of the population, and some of the clergy 
are apparently ready once more to drape them¬ 
selves over the sides of their pulpits and paint 
in lurid colours the horrors which are likely to 
follow upon foreign invasion. If we believe, 
however, that Jesus was right in his judgment 
of man’s nature, we shall also believe that the 
members of the nation which threatens us with 
armed force are not inspired by evil as the 
propaganda of the last war succeeded in per¬ 
suading us, and as the propaganda of another 
war would try harder still to persuade us. 
But we shall know, if we are really believers 
in the teaching of Jesus, that the individual 
members of the armies which threaten us are 
men like ourselves, anxious to do the good, 
but also subject to fear, and likely to be led away 
by the mistaken view of things which has been 
pumped into them. 

From information coming from some of the 
countries of Europe about the education for 
war which is going on in them, it is possible that 
their children will grow up to look upon war as 
the great opportunity to display those virtues 
of bravery, and self-sacrifice to which it is 
impossible to give adequate expression in time 
of peace. It may prove possible to delude a 
whole generation that war is good, and if so, 
if we are threatened by such an army 
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bent upon a “ holy ” crusade, what are we 
to do ? 

According to the Church we are to oppose it 
with all the force and arms we can muster. And 
there is seemingly to be no tosh this time about 
volunteering because “ Your King and Country 
Need You ”; it is to be conscription from the 
beginning. Every able-bodied man, so long 
as he is not already engaged in making machines 
of destruction, is to be torn from home and 
family, and thrown into the fight. 

Not even the apologist for war doubts that 
there would be far greater and more widespread 
slaughter in such a struggle than in the last war, 
nor that the methods used would be far more 
cruel, particularly for the civilian population 
which is being deluded that modern Jerry built 
houses can be gas-proofed, and that a gas mask 
can give protection against poison gases which 
burn through clothing and skin and cause 
intolerable agony. 

Let us be practical. The only form of 
“ defence ” in another war is the loathsome one 
of bombing civilians in their homes. Are we 
going to be a party to such a crime; are we 
able to persuade ourselves that such an action 
is ever justifiable ? 

If, out of a disgracefully mistaken system of 
international relations the evil of war appears to 
some nations as preferable to the intolerable 
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situation of fear, privation, and uncertainly 
in which they find themselves: if their armies 
are on the march ; What Then ? Surely we 
have still nothing to lose comparable to the 
terrible loss of life, of human decency, and 
human sanity which fighting must bring. It is 
true that the possessing classes will cry to Heaven 
about “National Honour” and “prestige,” 
but the workers of the world have everything 
to lose and nothing to gain from fighting; the 
last war proved that. We are then between the 
devil and the deep blue sea, but even as practical 
politics a policy of non-resistance still seems to 
me the lesser of the two evils if one thinks in 
terms of human life, and of the blood-thirstiness, 
beastliness, and cruelty which fighting involves. 

111 

The great fear shared by all the political 
leaders of Europe is that if the slaughter begins 
they will be unable to keep up the morale of 
their troops. It is, indeed, very doubtful if the 
working man can be so soon deluded again by 
war propaganda to keep him in the necessary 
state of mind for killing. If then, in the present 
pitifully fearful state of Europe, there are fears 
for army morale, what hope has any dictator of 
marching his army into a truly Christian State 1 
I believe implicity that no body of men could be 
found to massacre a population determined not 
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to resist, but who were on the contrary ready to 
die in the cause of peace. 

There are many, some of them Churchmen, 
who would completely deny that such an applica¬ 
tion of the teaching of Jesus would succeed in 
ending a war. But if the method of Jesus was 
tried and it failed, it is still inconceivable that 
the subsequent slaughter could possibly reach 
the estimated death roll of another war, fought 
out to its bitter and utterly useless end. As to 
the enslavement of the whole population, which 
we are told must follow non-resistance, I don’t 
believe in it, for as Sir Norman Angell points 
out in “ The Great Illusion ” there is no profit 
in taking over the financial difficulties of a 
civilised country. 

There was a soldier, and his experience is 
typical of many, who was taken prisoner in the 
last war and sent to work on a German farm. 
He admits that he was kept short of food, but 
so were his captors, and although they did a 
little better than he, their natural kindness of 
heart would not permit them to let him suffer 
more than they could help. This was, of 
course, during the time when his German captors 
were being encouraged to hate us, as we were to 
hate them. 

As soon as possible after the war was over, 
this one-time prisoner, once more a free civilian, 
went to Germany for his holidays, stayed as a 
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guest at the farm at which he had been a captive, 
and talked over old times with his captors, now 
his friends. 

Is not the story typical; and is it not just 
what we should expect from our own knowledge 
of human nature ? But we did not hear these 
stories until after our “ Ministry of Propaganda ” 
had gone out of commission. 

I believe that the rulers and the Church are 
dangerously wrong in their judgments of the 
nature of man, and in their efforts to persuade 
the people that they must again be ready to 
resist an attack by foreigners whose natures are 
different from their own, and who are devoid 
of all decent human attributes. 

In a world which thinks war sane, the recom¬ 
mendations of Jesus may well seem insane; 
but unless the political and religious leaders can 
be brought to see that his view of man is the 
true one, the whole structure of our social 
system with which they unaccountably seem so 
satisfied will surely and most disastrously 
collapse. 

There is only one thing that can now save us ; 
knowledge and straight thinking. 

I believe that nothing justifies killing, not 
national honour, nor possessions, not even self- 
defence. Our attitude towards our fellows should 
be one of undeviating benevolence, and if our 
fellow man of another country has been deluded 
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into the belief that fighting is the only way to 
bring about a better state of affairs, we cannot 
persuade him that he is wrong by killing him. 
But, if we can only have the courage to let him 
if he must, kill us ; then we shall stamp upon his 
conscience such memories that he will choose to 
face a firing squad himself, rather than take up 
a rifle again. 

The only hope for our civilisation is that it 
shall obtain sufficient knowledge of the nature 
of its own unit, the human being, in time to 
avert inter-racial suicide. 

I believe that the contentions made by Jesus 
about man’s nature are true, and that their 
adoption would transform the world. 


CHAPTER X 


DO UNTO OTHERS 

I 

I do not want to suggest that the leaders of 
the Church are advocating a return to the 
Churches in bad faith. On the contrary, for 
they do obviously believe that orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity can save us. Even the fact that a return 
to religion would be good for them, is not, I 
consider, their primary motive. 

Such Christians as the late Dr. Percy Dearmer 
and the Rev. Dick Sheppard; or such living 
Christians as Dr. Maude Royden and the Dean 
of Canterbury ; have all by their liberal minded¬ 
ness, and by their strong belief and emphasis 
upon the teaching of Jesus, influenced many 
people for good. But on the other side we have 
to put those Christians who are advocates of 
war, who regard poverty and unemployment as 
inevitable or even God sent, and who oppose 
most reforms on principle. They also justify 
themselves and frequently quote the Bible in 
support of their contentions. 

Even the inquisitor’s point of view can be 
understood if we remember that he had been 
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brought up to believe in Hell. Obviously then, 
he thought a little temporal fire and torture 
preferable to eternal suffering. 

The behaviour of the Churchmen, both past 
and present, is understandable, given their beliefs. 
The evils of the Church have, and still do, in my 
opinion, flow from beliefs which have been 
accepted too easily; from assumptions which 
have been made too readily ; and from so-called 
historical facts for which there is no real evidence. 

It is error then from which the evils of the 
Church have sprung. It is not the promptings 
of a hypothetical devil which made Christians 
massacre Christians in the past, or which makes 
Christians sanction war to-day; it is just a 
mistaken view of things. It is in a mistaken 
effort to believe all that the Bible says, or, it 
may be, believing that the Church is as infallible 
as it claims to be, that has led Churchmen to 
commit acts, which in the light of more 
accurate beliefs, they would see to be evil. 

It does no good to tell a man whose opinions, 
and therefore whose behaviour, is different from 
your own that he is a liar and a moral pervert; 
but it may do good to tell a man that he is 
mistaken and to show him where. He may be 
irritated, but he will also be stimulated to justify 
himself; and, in re-examining the foundations 
for his beliefs he may find them rather lacking 
in solidarity. 
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II 

The moral evils we have been considering 
spring then from error, from ignorance and 
from a wrong view of life which has been given 
in youth. The attitude of Jesus towards moral 
evil is summed up perfectly in his words as they 
nailed him to the cross: 

“ Father Forgive Them For They Know 
Not What They Do.” 

That is true Christianity, that is the teaching 
of Jesus translated by him into living practice. 

If evil is due to lack of right knowledge, 
what this world stands in need of before all 
things is truth; but before it can come, there 
is obviously a large accumulation of belief and 
faith, which has to be analysed, shown up as 
false and swept away. It sounds so simple, 
and the world is full of would-be reformers, 
yet in practice it turns out to be so difficult to 
get things altered. 

Our system of education is, of course, to 
some extent to blame. A great deal of what is 
taught obstructs the student's view of much more 
important matters. The school child is presented 
with a heterogeneous and conglomerate mass of 
unco-ordinated information, and the knowledge 
which might help him to put his mind in order 
is denied him. He is given no sense of values, 
and the decision of a Greek general in some 
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unimportant conflict, which should have been 
decently forgotten two thousand years ago, is 
impressed upon the youthful mind as more 
important than the great sociological, religious, 
and moral problems which are staring us in the 
face. 

One of the great causes of the moral anarchy 
in which we live, is the deception which is 
practised upon the young. After having had the 
necessity and advantages of Christian morality 
thrust down his throat during childhood, the 
first glimpse that the youth takes of the outside 
world shows him that he has been deceived. 
He has been told to despise worldly goods, yet 
he finds everybody engaged in a mad scramble 
for them. And lie soon sees that the leaders 
of the Church are, on the whole, more comfort¬ 
able than anybody, for their large incomes are 
not subject to the fluctuations inherent in 
competitive commerce. 

The youth has also been told that the Christian 
does as he would be done by, but he soon finds 
that those who do not, or cannot, through illness 
or other misfortune, fight hard enough, are 
reduced to the grudging misery of the casual 
ward and the workhouse. He finds, in fact, that 
apart from such profitable precepts as “ Honesty 
is the best policy ” so necessary to the success 
of big business, our society has no higher 
morality. 
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Having found that he has been so blatantly 
deceived upon such a very important matter, 
is it surprising that our youth becomes a little 
cynical upon the subject of ethics, or that he 
decides to follow the example of those around 
him and sets out to see himself right first. 

The failure of the Church is to be attributed 
largely to its readiness to preach what it never 
intends to practise. Its failure, however, has 
brought harm to the whole of society, for the 
State is founded upon an ethical system which 
even those who preach it do not believe to be 
practicable. 

The philosophers also, whom Plato held 
should be the rulers of the State, have become 
so specialised and academic, and are so afraid of 
being wrong that they will not express any 
beliefs at all, except in a professional jargon which 
is more or less unintelligible. 

So we have the Church on one side, sure that 
it has the truth, while the thinkers who might 
be expected to guide the beliefs of the com¬ 
munity along the lines of reason, are not sure 
enough to give any guidance at all. We find 
ourselves, then, members of a highly mechanised 
and industrialised society which has made great 
scientific progress, and which knows a good deal 
about how things work, but scarcely anything at 
all about what life is. 

There is a great deal of surface activity, a great 
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deal of rushing hither and thither—but for 
what ? Our social system is founded upon a 
pretence, a pretence to a certainty which does 
not exist. On the surface the system appears 
to work. The Church is certain it has the 
truth, the financier is sure that he understands 
the intricacies of our money system, the politician 
is sure that the country is going on and on, 
and up and up. 

It is only when we are a little inquisitive that 
we prick the bubble, and then we see that the 
Church is in a greater confusion of mind than the 
thoughtful non-Churchman. That the financier 
is constantly fearful about what may happen 
next, and that the politician has not the foggiest 
notion where we are going on to, and fears that 
things may go up only too literally, by the aid 
of high explosives. 

Vast power, as we all know, is vested in irres¬ 
ponsible hands with the result that we are 
living under the shadow of the fear of war, and 
the end of “ Christian ” civilisation sometimes 
seems uncomfortably near. Even though there 
are many isolated individuals who are alive to 
the danger, unless they can bring about a revolu¬ 
tion in thought; unless they can shout louder 
than subsidised institutions like the Church, 
the press, and the cinema; we are doomed. 
Yet the remedy seems so simple, and the greatest 
dangers could be swept away almost overnight 
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if only some agreed ethical standard could be 
set up in the place of the moral anarchy which 
now exists. 

Let us suppose, for example, that the Golden 
Rule were extended, and that it was laid down 
as a fundamental canon of human society : 

That every individual shall do as he 

WOULD BE DONE BY : AND THAT EVERY 
MEMBER OF THE COMMUNITY SHALL BEHAVE 
IN SUCH A WAY THAT EVERY OTHER MEMBER 
SHALL BE ENABLED TO REALISE THE BEST 
THAT IT IS IN HIM TO BE. 

I t hin k that an overwhelming majority of 
people would subscribe wholeheartedly to such 
an ethic. But, if such a social law were accepted 
as a working basis, is that enough ? Of course 
it is not. The “ do unto others ” of Jesus has 
been tripping off the lips of the Churchmen 
for hundreds of years without making the 
slightest difference to the “ catch as catch can ” 
system under which Christian civilisation has 
“ flourished.” It is perfectly obvious, therefore, 
if such an ethical standard could achieve general 
acceptance that an effort would have to be made 
to work out in practice what is involved in the 
way of constitutional change, in order that such 
a social rule should really govern society. 

Let us imagine a royal commission sitting 
down to consider such a problem, and let us 
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try also to imagine the sort of discussion which 
might go on in such an assembly. 

Ill 

The chairman has already opened the pro¬ 
ceedings with a brief statement reminding the 
commission that its duty is to discover, “ what 
social and political steps must be taken to give 
effect to the accepted ethical standard that the 
community shall be so governed that every 
member shall be treated as every other member 
would wish to be treated, and may be given equal 
opportunity to realise the best that it is in him 
to be.” 

Catching the chairman’s eyes, Professor A 
first rises to address the company : 

Mr. Chairman ; gentlemen. We have been 
called upon by the Government to perform a 
duty, the consequences of which are incalculable. 
But, before we begin our task, would it not 
perhaps be wise to examine a little more closely 
the ethical standard which we are having, as it 
were, thrust upon us. 

Is it really desirable that every individual 
should be regarded potentially as equally valu¬ 
able ? Are there not eugenic reasons for treating 
the offspring of some families as of more delicate 
nurture, and, therefore, as deserving of more 
careful treatment than those of others ? Must 
not breeding, culture, and tradition count for 
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something ? Are not the young members of our 
great families really of different, of more delicate 
fibre than the children born out of the un¬ 
differentiated mass of the common people ? 

“ There are other factors also which demand 
our careful consideration. This ethic which we 
are ordered to accept; who can be sure of its 
ultimate validity ? The human mind, as we too 
well know, is at best an unreliable instrument. 
So many thinkers have held that reality, final 
truth is beyond our grasp. If we consider the 
conclusions which philosophers like Hume and 
Kant were compelled to reach. . . .” 

But at this point the chairman interrupts the 
speaker on a point of order. 

“ Excuse me Professor A, but I am afraid 
that you are going outside our terms of reference. 
When the community ballot was taken and a 
majority of ninety-eight per cent, of the popula¬ 
tion were found to be in favour of the real 
adoption of this social ethic, it was decided, as 
you know, to form the commission of which we 
find ourselves members. 

“ The people of this country have decided by 
their almost unanimous vote that this social 
ethic is the highest which they are able to con¬ 
ceive. It appeals obviously to their intuitional 
sense of what is just, and it appeals also to their 
reason. It is possible that there are higher and 
truer ideals, but the mass of the population is 
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certainly unable to apprehend them. The only 
standard of conduct which can be successfully 
administered is obviously one which everybody 
can understand; and it is, therefore, hopeless 
at the present moment to look any higher. 

“ We are appointed, gentlemen, to give practical 
expression to an ethic which, though nearly 
two thousand years old, has never yet been tried. 
We are here to make concrete proposals which, 
in so far as they are found to be wise, will no 
doubt become the rule of this country. May I 
ask you, therefore, to accept what it is now too 
late to amend and to confine your remarks 
strictly to the already immense task which lies 
before us. 

“I am sorry to have interrupted you, Pro¬ 
fessor, but I hope that you will now be able to 
continue.” 

The Professor again rises to his feet and says : 

I stand justly corrected by the chairman, 
and if we are to recognise that the social ethic 
which has been laid down is not necessarily, 
finally valid, nor indeed the highest morality to 
which men may at some future time attain, 
then I am ready, within the limits which have 
been set for us, to make recommendations which 
will render it possible for this social guide to be 
put into effective practice. 

I do believe that for the present time the 
new rule is a wise one. We have long known 
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that the old ethical standards were obsolete, 
and, with due respect for the opinions of the 
Churchmen present, I would submit that the 
reward and punishment method of governing 
human conduct is not valid. To admonish 
people to be good in the hope of the reward of 
Heaven, only makes goodness a profitable invest¬ 
ment, it does not make the good desirable in 
itself. Even the martyr in the fire is, on this 
view, only making a short prepayment in pain, 
for an eternity of bliss. 

“ The threat of punishment on the other hand 
only makes goodness expedient, it does not make 
it an end to be desired. Nor is it any longer 
very useful to tell people that God will be pleased 
if they are good, and angry if they are wicked. 
Such anthropomorphic conceptions of the Deity 
are passing. 

“ This new ethic gives us instead of the old 
unsatisfactory reasons, good grounds for right 
behaviour. We are now proposing to recognise 
human individuality as the most valuable thing 
we know, and we are going to regulate every¬ 
thing so far as possible to give scope to human 
mentality. 

“ In the past, and still in the present, human 
lives have been recklessly subjugated to ends 
which are known to be less valuable than they. 
Lives are spent so often in the getting of material 
possessions, or worse still, they are squandered in 
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the slavery of getting possessions for other 
people. A great many lives are also wasted 
because of the fear of privation, in the daily 
drudgery of getting enough food to live through 
another day of drudgery. Such treadmill exist¬ 
ences are, henceforth, to be rendered impossible. 
Now, human life is to be given first importance, 
first consideration. Everything else is to be 
subjugated to developing, to encouraging, and to 
setting free the human mind to reach full fruition, 
to realise all that it has in it to be. 

“ At last the material concerns of the morrow 
can be left to take care of themselves. By proper 
organisation and the use of recently acquired 
knowledge, the earth may be made to bring 
forth tenfold what it does now. Our potentially 
almost infinite powers of production can assure 
everybody of ample satisfaction of their basic 
needs in return for a very small expenditure of 
their time. And, apart from the necessities of 
life, those who want more can spend their time, 
if they choose, in obtaining what they desire; 
but nobody can henceforth be exploited agamst 
their will. 

hor all those who want no more than assured 
food and clothing to set their minds free: they 
will be free. Unpreoccupied with material things 
I do not know to what the human mind may 
attain, nor how far it may blossom and develop : 
but, from now on, all the old obstructions to its 
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flowering will be put away. The development 
of human consciousness is now our end, and the 
production of the perfectly developed individual 
is our goal.” 


IY 

The Professor then sat down, and the chair¬ 
man called upon the next speaker. There is 
not space here, however, to report all the 
speeches in full, so we must content ourselves 
with selections made from the speeches of some 
of the other members of the commission. The 
following is an extract from the remarks made 
by a medical psychologist. 

“ It appears that in the social system we are 
being asked to construct, many of the institu¬ 
tions which are so prominent now must dis¬ 
appear. I refer, for example, to prisons, to 
police courts and to criminal courts, and to the 
punishments which it is their duty to mete out. 

“ The old idea that you could do a man good 
by hurting him had been overthrown in scientific 
circles long before the adoption of the new 
ethic will make revengeful punishment no longer 
permissible. Our increased knowledge of the 
workings of the mind shows so very clearly 
how serious offences come from ignorance and 
bad surroundings. We must then accelerate 
the sweeping away of such breeding grounds 
as slums, and we must also tackle the slightly 
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more difficult problem of eliminating the slum 
mentality. 

“ His surroundings, as we well know, leave an 
almost ineradicable mark upon the individual, 
and so all the ugliness which is creeping like a 
disease over the face of the country must be 
stopped, and the process reversed. We must 
remake this a green and pleasant land at the 
greatest possible speed.” 


Y 

The following remarks were abstracted from 
the speech of a politician with labour sympathies. 

“Production, of course, must be planned to 
suit the needs of the community, we have seen 
enough of the madness and the misery which 
comes from anybody producing what he thinks 
the public wants, without reference to its real 
needs. 

“ There will no longer be any justification 
for a system whereby the better you are doing, 
the worse off are your competitors. There will 
be no longer any justification for a system 
whereby those who are working are sweated to 
produce more and more goods per hour per ma n, 
while between one and two million workers in 
this country are thereby forced to suffer the 
misery of complete idleness. There is no longer 
any justification for a system where the man who 
does the work gets less than him for whom the 
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work is done—the man who also owns the 
factories, and who has the power to say who shall 
work and who shall not. 

“ Neither wealth nor poverty can be permitted 
to exist in the new state of society, for great 
wealth means great poverty, and poverty is not 
only harmful to the individual, but it breeds 
disease spots in society which infect the whole 
community. 

“ From henceforth, each must bear his part 
according to his ability, and no individual in 
need will call for help in vain/’ 

VI 

Here follows parts of the speech of an 
economist. 

“ Our present financial system must, it would 
seem, be greatly modified, even perhaps swept 
away altogether. I do not see, for example, 
how, under the new system, we are to justify 
profits, or interest. After what my friend the 
labour leader has said about the necessity of 
abolishing competition, profit, in the sense of 
getting more out of your work than you put in 
can no longer be permitted. So with interest, 
money in itself can no longer be of value. The 
criterion of value in the community can obviously 
not be in terms of pieces of metal. Our values 
must be in terms of human endeavour. 

“ Those who can do the finest work; those who 
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have the clearest minds; they must be the 
leaders of the new society, not the financiers. 
Then it is probable that in a scheme of things 
where everybody can claim food, and clothing, 
and shelter, as a right; and where value is 
measured not in terms of metal and paper, but 
in terms of human achievement, we may well 
find that a financial system becomes redundant 
and will pass away.” 


VII 

Then follows an extract from the address given 
by a pacifist member of the commission. 

“ The use of force must, of course, now be 
given up, for since no man wishes force to be used 
against himself, he cannot advocate its use 
against others. 

“ The only compulsion which can now be 
put upon any individual is the sort of compulsion 
which must be put upon those suffering from 
dangerous and contagious disease, and to those 
whose delinquent conduct shows them to be in 
need of psychological treatment. 

“ Force used for punitive ends is, I believe, 
useless, and it is in the terms of the new ethic 
now obviously forbidden. 

“ As for armed conflict, particularly on the 
scale seen in international war, that is unthink¬ 
able. Armies, navies, air forces and armament 
factories must be immediately abolished, and 
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all these powers of destruction turned into 
constructive channels for the common good.” 

VIII 

Lastly, we give an extract from the remarks 
of another member of the commission, a Church¬ 
man, who spoke in an obvious state of excite¬ 
ment. 

“ These speeches we have been hearing, what 
are they but Christianity put into practice, what 
are they but the teaching of Jesus Christ applied 
to this present day world ? I know that the 
institution to which I belong has made many 
and terrible mistakes, but they were only 
mistakes. It is true that we Churchmen have 
missed the way, it is true that we have not 
understood, and have, therefore, polluted the 
clear stream of the teaching of Jesus. But the 
bulk of individual Christians I know are anxious 
to remould society nearer to the ideal which 
Jesus envisaged; nearer to the state which 
speaker after speaker here has been unfolding 
before our eyes. 

“ As Jesus said, we are all members one of 
another, and this real adoption of his teaching 
must make life more satisfactory for every single 
member of the community, rich and poor alike. 

“ Although I was uncertain at first I now see 
the wisdom of setting up the human spirit as 
the criterion of value, in place of the Godhead. 
r.i 
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I see that the Church in putting up God as a 
beacon for men, and in accrediting him with 
certain fixed attributes, has done so without 
satisfactory proof that its contentions about the 
nature of God were true. I now believe that 
the Church was aiming too high, and that 
instead of achieving its purpose it only succeeded 
in bringing the conception of God down to a 
human level, with unfortunate and anthropo¬ 
morphic results. 

“ The Church, if it is to continue to exist, 
and I feel that its present constitution must be 
greatly modified, must obviously co-operate in, 
and help forward to the utmost of its power, this 
first real attempt to bring into being the land 
of world which Jesus Christ envisaged, and which 
he believed was necessary to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God on earth.” 


CHAPTER XI 


IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH 

I 

Having advocated the adoption of the teaching 
of Jesus as the basis for a satisfactory social 
system, we have still to consider what shall be 
our attitude towards religion itself. Firstly, 
what is religion ? I do not believe that it has 
anything to do with dogmatic beliefs, nor with 
services and ceremonies. Religion is surely 
that stirring of the mind, that elation of the 
human spirit, that overpowering emotion which 
may be inspired by such experiences as human 
love, that may come in face of beauty, or that 
may simply grow spontaneously in our minds 
and sweep over us carrying away all that is dull 
and earthy, and leaving us washed clean. 

What then are we to do about these religious 
experiences which come upon us suddenly and 
unbidden ? 

Christianity, like all other religions was 
founded upon this religious impulse which is a 
natural part of us. Man has a religious sense 
and a religious need which evidences itself in 
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various ways, but, broadly speaking, it may be 
defined as the need for, and the emotional 
apprehension of, a power greater than ourselves. 

The religious emotion itself is quite impersonal, 
but no man who has felt its power can refrain 
from finding an explanation for it. Few can 
refrain from postulating God as its cause and 
themselves as recipients of his especial notice. 
From such speculations organised religion has 
sprung. 

Orthodox Christians maintain that unless 
people are compelled to attend Church they will 
forget God. But the truth would seem to be, 
that the God of Jesus at least, is as completely 
forgotten in the Churches as outside them. 
The only religious observance which is worth 
anything is surely the spontaneous one. The 
thing that matters is not how often we mumble 
certain formulas, but how often we are able to 
receive that inflowing power and inspiration 
which is religion. And that must lead us to a 
short biographical sketch as an illustration of 
these contentions. 


II 

There was a certain youth who had been 
brought up from childhood to be a Christian. 
As an older child, Christianity seemed to him a 
full and complete explanation of fife as he saw 
it, and soon after adolescence his religious life 
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began to be lit now and again with experiences 
which he felt set a seal upon the rightness of his 
beliefs. He, as he believed, had the truth ; his 
intellect suggested it, and his emotions confirmed 
it. 

For two or three years he preached the Gospel 
to anybody who would listen, and was at times 
a sore burden to those of his friends who saw 
things in a different fight. 

Then slowly, almost imperceptibly at first, 
that fight began to fade. The services of the 
Church, with continual repetition began to lose 
their meaning for him. Most of the sermons he 
heard resolved themselves into a rather pur¬ 
poseless recataloguing of beliefs which somehow 
did not seem to cut as much ice as they had once 
seemed to do. 

As our youth grew older, and as his critical 
powers developed, ragged gaps and holes began 
to appear in the Church’s explanation of fife 
which had once seemed so complete an answer to 
all problems. When he began to ask questions 
about the ragged places, however, he found that 
parsons did not seem to welcome such enquiries, 
and he began to suspect that the reason was 
that they could not answer them. 

Later still, our young man began to wonder 
how it was that so many people who professed 
Christianity could be so appallingly petty- 
minded. The squabbling and tittle-tattle, the 
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scandal-mongering and back-biting which seemed 
an inevitable part of Church life, began to sicken 
him. Above all, the parsons with whom he 
came in contact at that time, showed him all too 
clearly that it was possible to grow fat upon the 
Church, without even beginning to know the 
spirit of the teaching of Jesus. 

Intellectual doubt about the Christian tenets 
soon began to occupy the mind of our erstwhile 
Christian, and every attempt on the part of the 
clergy to head him off, and to discourage him 
from looking too closely at the foundations of 
the faith, of course, only acted as a spur. 

Very soon he went to Church largely because 
the atmosphere seemed congenial for the critical 
examination he was conducting into his old 
beliefs. Underneath the monotony of prayers, 
which he had heard repeated until their meaning 
was threadbare; and underneath the empty 
platitudes which so often issued from the pulpit, 
he pursued his own train of thought; until at 
last the case against orthodox Christianity had 
presented itself so strongly, that he saw the 
Church only as the grave of the true religious 
impulse. 

So it was that he, like many others before him, 
broke free from the Church as from a prison and 
went out into the hypothetical wilderness where 
no faith was. Then to his amazement his 
religious experiences re-commenced; but now 
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they were deeper and more disturbing than 
before. Those youthful emotions were not as he 
had thought, proof of the truth of Christianity 
after all; they might come even to those who 
were the opponents of the Church. 

And so his religious evolution went on, and is 
still going on, and always his religious experiences 
seem to depend upon his making the best use he 
may of his intellect. 


Ill 

Dogmas, creeds, and organisation, those are 
the great enemies of the religious impulse. 
Those are the things which make what was living 
and vital become a dead form, persisted in by 
habit rather than true feeling. Religion—the 
emotion itself cannot be canalised without 
obstructing its free flow. It cannot be cast 
into dogmatic moulds without suffering dis¬ 
tortions which make it finally unrecognisable. 
It cannot be caught in creeds or tabled in lists 
of articles. This tragic misunderstanding of the 
nature of religion has resulted in the organisation, 
under the weight of which this delicate plant 
languishes and dies. 

Religion is an emotion, an elation of the human 
spirit, and the Church’s attempts to drag it 
down and tie it to earth, choke and stifle it. 
In its struggle against extinction it throws up 
distorted pitiful shoots which cannot in the end 
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be recognised as having ever belonged to the 
original plant. 

The ideals of organised Christianity, far from 
being high ones, are extremely low ; and, out of 
such a partial and unsatisfactory view of life 
the unfortunate history, and the present dis¬ 
appointing behaviour of the Church has sprung, 

IV 

In spite of all the Church’s efforts with creeds 
and articles to produce a perfect orthodoxy of 
belief, it has failed. And, such a failure was, 
in the nature of the case, inevitable. 

It is obvious that there are a number of 
different sorts of Christians, but even within 
the confines of a given sect, there is still to be 
found great divergencies of outlook. This is 
governed, to a large extent no doubt, by the 
particular view of the Gospels which is accepted, 
for, as I have pointed out, there is all the differ¬ 
ence between justice and mercy, love and hate, 
Heaven and Hell, to be found in them. 

Those who call themselves Christians, but who 
concentrate their attention upon the judgment 
and hell aspect of the New Testament, hold very 
different beliefs from those who also call them¬ 
selves Christians, but who concentrate their 
attention upon the loving and forgiving side, 
of the Gospel story of Jesus. 

These are the two extreme views, but between 
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them are arrayed all sorts and conditions of 
Christian people who fluctuate from year to 
year, never perhaps knowing clearly what they 
do believe, and trying rather hopelessly to per¬ 
suade themselves that, of course, they “ believe 
all that is in the Bible.” When it is brought 
home to them that they cannot reasonably 
believe all that even the Gospels say, they tend 
at first to adopt the attitude that once you begin 
to doubt, “ where are you ? ” The answer is 
that we are forced to use our own powers of 
reason to decide what we can believe and what 
we must reject. 

This, of course, raises an outcry that everybody 
will believe something different, but that is 
what does happen in any case, and what always 
must happen to those who are capable of think¬ 
ing for themselves. Belief is an individual 
idiosyncrasy varying from person to person. 
Nobody with sufficient intelligence to review the 
tenets of a belief comes to exactly the same 
conclusion on all points as anybody else. And, 
as history has proved, no amount of threatening 
and no amount of torture even, can make every¬ 
body believe in the same things in exactly the 
same way. 

Of course, many people are afraid to look too 
closely at their beliefs because they find them 
comforting, and they fear that if they once begin 
to question, their whole faith will be undermined. 
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It is quite true that people who have once 
believed too much and have become disillusioned 
tend to rush to the other extreme and maintain 
that they believe nothing at all; but since our 
every action, and our every judgment, must be 
dictated by some belief conscious or unconscious, 
we need not take the fear of unbelief too seriously. 
Indeed our real fear should be that of holding 
false beliefs. 

But even those who have had the moral 
courage to examine and reject beliefs which they 
once held, shun the difficult task of finding new 
and better beliefs to take their place. So, at 
some future time, a realisation may come that life 
without a conscious direction is unsatisfactory. 
Then the old faith may be reviewed once more. 
And, its harsh outlines obscured by the mists of 
time, it may appear like a new revelation. We 
may then rush back to our old beliefs and feel 
that we are home again. But only for a while, 
for when the newness has worn off we must, I 
think, get back once more to the realisation that 
organised religion is a mistake, and, having 
been disappointed twice we are more bitter the 
second time than we were the first. 

This would appear to be the danger into 
which those people are running who are prepared 
to give ear to the old incantations, who are 
prepared to answer this recall to the Churches 
which is now being sounded. 
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However, to return to the point, belief is an 
individual thing, and no matter how strongly you 
may believe you have the truth it is impossible 
to persuade others to believe what you believe 
in exactly the same way. 

Our knowledge is contingent knowledge; 
absolute truth can only be apprehended by 
beings who are not as we are bound by spacial 
and temporal limits, and dependent upon the 
fluctuating view of things which our minds give 
us. So our beliefs must be hypotheses which we 
are prepared to hold and to act upon so long as 
they are the best which we are able to apprehend, 
but which we are always ready to modify in 
accordance with new discoveries and new know¬ 
ledge. The dream of the Church that every 
individual shall believe the same things in the 
same way is only a dream. And the Church’s 
contention that it has the truth can so easily be 
shown to be false. 

Religion is a personal emotion, the interpreta¬ 
tion of which, must be equally personal. No 
man and no institution has the right, nor 
incidentally the power, to force certain beliefs 
upon others. 

Religious orthodoxy, then, is a chimera, while 
dogmatism has proved a mistake. Organisation 
which is so destructive of the religious impulse 
must be given up if the evils which arise from it 
are to be overcome. In religious matters we 
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must go back to the basic thing, the religious 
sense itself, and each person must build upon it 
what his own reason permits. 

It may be found that in some cases no 
structure of belief will be found possible because 
of the uncertainty of trying to interpret an 
emotion. But if we use our religious experiences 
as a guide in life, as Keats accepted beauty as a 
guide when he wrote “ Beauty is Truth,” we 
shall not, perhaps, go far wrong. That is for 
individual decision. 

There are many who maintain that religion is 
a social as well as a private experience, and whose 
feelings depend almost entirely upon the presence 
of others; upon the atmosphere engendered by 
corporate worship. If this is so then the Churches 
instead of being temples dedicated to goodness 
only, must be dedicated also to the apprehension 
of beauty, and of truth. Art, philosophy, even 
the sciences must find expression there, and there 
must be fostered and encouraged a mystical 
view of things. Religion in its full sense is the 
high point at which all human endeavour aims, 
and at which it fuses. 

The religious impulse is allied and is signifi¬ 
cantly connected with the experiences induced 
by beauty, and also with those which accompany 
the search after truth. Creeds and articles of 
belief are not only irrelevant but destructive of 
the religious spirit. 


CONCLUSION 


I 

So far, in this hook, we have been concerned in 
showing that organised religion is a mistake, and 
that evil rather than good must come from our 
answering the recall to the Churches. But it 
is one thing to criticise the Christian religion 
and another to criticise religion itself. Nothing 
I have said or could say would make any 
difference to the fact that man has a religious 
sense, and a religious need. 

The religious usages and practices of every 
tribe and race of men show clearly how universal 
is the desire to transcend mortal limitations. 
The Church buildings with which this country 
is dotted, stand as monuments to the religious 
aspirations of the people. 

It would be foolish to deny that the Church 
has arisen to satisfy something which is funda¬ 
mental in human nature. The desire to make 
contact with the great power which we feel must 
lie behind the visible universe; the desire to 
place reliance upon a being stronger than our¬ 
selves; the desire for mystical experience, for 
lucidity, for inspiration; those are the motives 
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which underlie the religious institution. It is 
patently obvious, therefore, that no criticism of 
the Church can affect the human needs which 
brought the Church into existence. 

My quarrel with the Church is that instead of 
satisfying that need, instead of fostering and 
developing the religious sensitivity of its 
adherents, it tends to destroy this delicate plant 
through a misunderstanding of its nature. 

The question we want to settle then is, how 
can the religious sense of man be strengthened, 
and how can his religious needs be satisfied, 
for it seems obvious that even though the Church 
were swept away those desires would still exist 
and would still demand expression ? 

It would appear, then, that the Church has a 
place and a work in the world if only it were 
possible so to alter it that it might really serve 
the ends which it was intended to serve. 

II 

Before we go any further let me clear up what I 
feel to be a misunderstanding about the nature 
of religion. Morality and religion, to the detri¬ 
ment of both, have been confused, and have 
commonly been considered to be part of the same 
thing. A man's behaviour and a man’s beliefs 
are not necessarily connected. The immoral 
man is not inevitably irreligious, nor the religious 
man inevitably moral. Neither has the moral 
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man automatically a highly developed religious 
sense. In fact, the over strict moralist is often, 
like the Jewish Pharisee, as far from the true 
spirit of religion as possible. 

Religion and morality are not identical and 
only harm can come from confusing them. 
Morality as I have tried to show can, and will, 
only arise from a good social system. Evil 
breeds evil, and good, good, and moral evil can 
be swept away as soon as men are wise enough 
to ensure that the new generation has a suitable 
environment. 

Morals and religion, then are discrete. Im¬ 
morality, crime and unethical conduct can be 
swept away. But mere goodness is not the 
end of religion. Religion, so far as mortal life 
is concerned, has no end. 

Ill 

If man has a religious sense the problem 
arises what is he to do about it ? If the need 
expressed by the almost universal appearance 
of religious beliefs and practices is a real need, 
how is it to be satisfied ? For, as we have seen, 
the Churches attempts at satisfaction have been 
a failure. 

Prayers and praises are only slighting to the 
intelligence of the power to whom they are 
offered. Fixed dogmas are so easily shown to 
be founded upon nothing more certain than 
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myth and legend. Ecclesiastical claims to the 
possession of the truth are only too easily dis¬ 
proved. Direct worship of God would seem to 
be both useless and undesirable. Yet there still 
remains the human need to reach out beyond 
ourselves to the power which we sometimes feel 
about us, and which reason so strongly suggests 
must lie behind the world in which we live and 
move and have our being. 

Mankind has been misled by the priests who 
have forced themselves and their home-made 
dogmas between the people and that power in 
the universe with which they would try to make 
contact. Irrevelant creeds, meaningless ritual 
and empty ceremony have been set up by the 
priests as necessary to an approach to God, with 
the appalling results which we have seen. 

But the idea upon which the Church was 
founded still stands, even though the institution 
itself has been such a disastrous failure, even 
though the Church has gone in the opposite 
direction from that which it should have taken. 
The need still persists for some institution which 
will do that which the Church has so regrettably 
failed to do. 

Is it possible that the Church might be so 
changed that it could take its rightful place, and 
carry out the work which still remains undone ? 

If its beliefs and dogmas were discarded, if 
its pomp and ceremony and all irrelevant activity 
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were given up, would there be anything left of 
the Church ? Could it possibly play the part 
which men have desired it shall play, but in 
which it has always, up till now, failed ? 

IV 

Religion is an emotion which stimulates, 
which inspires us, and which draws us on to 
deeper experience. But the mental disturbance 
described as mystical experience is not unique; 
it may be felt under other and different circum¬ 
stances. Experiences of a closely similar 
character may result from other causes. They 
may be induced by the contemplation of works of 
art, or they may come in face of natural beauty. 
They may also be engendered by certain objects 
of thought, and they may accompany human 
love. So close is the aesthetic emotion to the 
religious emotion that many are unable to 
distinguish between them. And, when Clive 
Bell in his book “ Art ” maintains “ That religion 
is art; for art is a religion ” 1 he is expressing 
what many feel besides himself. 

I feel that mystical and aesthetic experiences 
are allied, and that at its source it is the same 
emotion which inspires the artist and the mystic. 

As a confession of personal belief I incline to 
the hypothesis that the mental activities which 
induce these unique experiences are those most 

1 p. 277. 
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worthy to be pursued. It may well be that the 
human mind which has been occupied in the 
past with material concerns is being encouraged 
to transcend these limitations. It may well be 
that this is the way of life which is lit so brilliantly 
with fine experiences in order to turn away our 
eyes from those less valuable pre-occupations 
which lie behind, and to draw us on to the things 
which lie before. Does it not appear as though 
we are being encouraged “to see, no longer 
blinded by our eyes,” and to feel, no longer 
blunted by the grasp of our hands upon things 
material ? 

V 

So we come to practical suggestion and 
illustration. The religious sense of man ; how 
is it to be cultivated ? 

Schools, universities, academies are concerned 
with the dry bones of fact, with practical applica¬ 
tion, or with utilitarian knowledge for commercial 
ends. We shall not find much religious satis¬ 
faction there. 

The theatre, the picture gallery, and the 
concert hall will sometimes give us a glimpse of 
what we seek. But only a glimpse, for their 
view is also contaminated by financial considera¬ 
tions, and by ignorance of the ends which they 
might serve. The Church, as it now is, and in 
spite of all, does contribute something for some 
individuals. But the Church as it might be, 
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an institution devoted solely to cultivating and 
setting free the religious spirit of man, how 
much might it not accomplish ? Perhaps it 
is only imagination which sees the Church taking 
the place appointed for it. Perhaps it is im¬ 
possible having gone so far from its real purpose 
that it can ever turn back to carry out the task 
intended for it; but let us suppose for a moment, 
that it could. Let us try to construct, in imagina¬ 
tion, a transformed Church fulfilling its rightful 
purpose. 

VI 

We will take for our example a village Church, 
with all its inherited advantages of mellowed 
stone and centuries of loving care. Externally, 
it appears the same, except that its graveyard is 
now a garden whose paths are paved with stones 
which appear to be old tombstones. Inside, 
at first glance, the Church also looks the same, 
but at second glance we notice that the altar is 
gone and that the chancel appears to have been 
transformed into a picture gallery in miniature. 

Then we notice that the font, which was 
always rather in the way at the end of the nave, 
has been moved into a corner. As we walk up 
the aisle various interesting objects present 
themselves to our curious gaze. The south 
transept we discover, has become a library and 
is lined with bookcases. Browsing round we 
find in one of them a uniform edition of the 
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English poets. In another a collection of the 
philosophers, with and without commentaries. 
We also see illustrated works on the visual arts, 
bound volumes of music by the great composers, 
books of collected plays, and, by their side, acting 
editions of some of the plays. One corner has 
been set aside for children, and they have a 
bookcase of their own with books belonging to 
roughly the same categories, but more simply 
written, or in narrative form. 

The north transept has been curtained off, 
but when we pass through the curtains we are 
surprised to find it full of work in various stages 
of completion. There are half-finished canvases, 
and partly embroidered tapestries. There is 
also a completed figure sculptured in the local 
stone. In one corner there are two or three 
pieces of oak beginning to blossom under the 
tools of the woodcarver, and in another corner 
we find the paraphernalia of the engraver. 

When we come out of the transept and 
approach the chancel we notice that its ceiling 
is in process of re-decoration with a painted 
design. And, covering up a rather ugly strata 
of brick work which was always an eyesore, is 
some carved panelling now almost completed. 

As we mount the chancel steps we see that the 
choir stalls have been pushed farther along 
towards what used to be the altar, while at the 
entrance to the chancel opening, hang a pair 
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of heavy curtains embroidered along their edge. 
A few yards further are a pair of plain curtains 
which can also be pulled across to cut off the 
background if required. 

We are puzzled for a moment about their use, 
until we realise what a convenient stage can 
thus, in a few moments be devised, with an exit 
on one side into the vestry, and on the other into 
the organ loft. 

Around the organ we find music racks which 
are obviously for the use of a small orchestra on 
occasion. 

While we are engrossed in viewing the changes 
which have been wrought in the building which we 
remember so well from childhood, somebody 
enters the Church who seems dimly familiar. 
He turns out to be the priest whom we also 
remember, and who has been able to change 
with the changes which have been made in his 
Church. After he has greeted us he says: 

“ So you see I am still here, like the Vicar 
of Bray ? But I earn my own living now by 
honest labour. This place is only my hobby; 
no, it is more than that, it is my real life, more 
so than before the change. 

“ But you don’t want to hear about my 
concerns, you will be interested in the activities 
carried on in this place, which has become in 
such a true sense the heart of the village. 

“You will have noticed to what good use the 
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transepts are now put ? You have seen our 
stage ? I very much hope you will be here for 
the next production. We are having another 
play by our own producer. His last has been 
touring from Church to Church for the last two 
years and looks like going on for ever. Then, 
of course, we do Sophocles, and Shakespeare, 
and Galsworthy, and Shaw, and also modern 
pieces by the younger people. We have even 
had some Ballet. 

“ As you see, the pulpit at least is still in its 
old place. There was some talk of moving it 
out and using the lectern; but it is more com¬ 
fortable for our speakers, and the carving is 
worthy of a place here. I don’t often have to 
occupy it now thank goodness, for there are 
plenty of people who wouldn't come into the 
Church as it used to be, but who are ready and 
even anxious to come into the Church as it 
now is. 

“ Even professional philosophers will take 
infinite pains to make themselves and their views 
on the universe understandable to the people 
whose lives centre about this place. Oratory 
also seems to be re-developing into a new art. 
Some of our speakers find they can express them¬ 
selves here in a way which they find impossible 
in the cold austerity of the average lecture room. 
Some of them have surprised themselves by 
getting quite carried away: but they have 
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carried us with them. The theories and the 
views on life, death, and the hereafter, which 
find expression here amaze me, and I shudder to 
think of the mental suppression that must have 
existed when speculation was forced into such a 
narrow channel. 

“ Of course, we start so differently now. Our 
children are no longer taught their catechism. 
Instead we make an attempt, as soon as they are 
old enough, to make them aware of the principal 
views which are held upon the nature of life so 
that they may later on make up their minds 
what metaphysical hypothesis they shall pro¬ 
visionally adopt. Naturally, they are taught now 
that beliefs are not of primary importance, 
but what is important is the development of 
their ‘ talents.’ We try also, to supplement 
the cultural background which their ordinary 
education gives them. 

“We try to show them that the religious- 
aesthetic side of their natures is worthy of 
cultivation, and, of course, we provide the 
materials, the books, the pigments, the musical 
instruments and so on for their cultivation. 

“ Almost every child who comes to us reveals 
some special aptitude, even if it is only for 
beautifying the churchyard garden. And we 
find that instead of drifting away at adolescence 
as they used to do, they tend to spend more and 
more of their spare time in and around this place. 
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“You see we have found out at last that 

religion cannot be taught. We know now that 
we can only set the child’s feet upon the way. 
What results from our efforts, what exaltation of 
spirit, what inspiration the youth receives, is in 
other hands than ours. But you must come here 
again after work one day to see what the Church 
now means, to young and old as well.” 

And so the priest pilots us round, pointing out 
in detail, all the activities which take place under 
that roof, and trying quite needlessly to persuade 
us that his Church has become indeed a spiritual 
meeting place for all those, whose otherwise 
rather monotonous lives, are lived out in its 
vicinity. 


APPENDIX A (ref. p. 20) 

Since this book has been written my criticisms of 
the Church have received most unexpected and 
comprehensive endorsement from the publication of 
« The Report of the Commission on Church 
Doctrine Appointed by the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York in 1922.” The terms of 
reference of the Commission were as follows : 

“ To consider the nature and grounds of Christian 
doctrine with a view to demonstrating the extent 
of existing agreement within the Church of England, 
and ■with a view to investigating how far it is 
possible to remove or diminish existing differences.” 

After fourteen years the Commission has satisfied 
itself that the differences in the Church of England, 
which at times have seemed to threaten its dis¬ 
integration, are not so serious as was feared. This 
new definition of the doctrine of the Church has, in 
fact, been made so broad that it more than covers 
all that wide country between Nonconformity and 
Rome. But, in its broad-mindedness, the Com¬ 
mission would appear to have jettisoned most of the 
doctrines upon which Christianity claims to be 
founded, and such admissions as it makes of the 
unreliability of the foundations of the Church’s 
beliefs, coming from within that body itself, are 
of the utmost significance. I have abstracted some 
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of the more surprising conclusions of the Commission 
to show how they confirm the doubts about the 
Christian beliefs which are made in the earlier pages 
of this book. 

On page 27 of its report the Commission re¬ 
affirms that “ the Church has always claimed that 
its doctrine is based on Scripture.” But on page 
29 it is admitted that the “ inerrancy of the Bible 
. . . cannot be maintained in the light of the 
knowledge now at our disposal.” 

The Church of England, then, would seem pre¬ 
pared to make the very dangerous admission that 
the Scriptural foundation, on which its doctrine 
is based, is not without error. 

Upon the subject of the authority of the Bible 
there appears on page 32 this illuminating passage : 

“ The authority ascribed to the Bible must not 
bo interpreted as prejudging the conclusions of 
historical, critical, and scientific investigation in 
any field, not excluding that of the Biblical docu¬ 
ments themselves.” 

It would appear, then, that some members of the 
Church of England feel most uncertain about the 
Bible, and are prepared to withdraw hurriedly in 
any direction if it is challenged. 

About the teaching of Jesus as reported in the 
New Testament the Commission has made a most 
significant pronouncement (p. 33) : 

“ There is some reason to think that in some 
cases the words attributed to our Lord reflect 
rather the experience of the primitive Church, or 
the utterances of Christian prophets, than the actual 
words of Jesus.” 
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So it would seem that until the Church defines 
which parts of the Bible may be still accepted 
and which not, the adherents of the Church of 
England are in an extremely anomalous position 
from which it will not be easy to extricate them. 
As for the doubts about the origin of the Christian 
dogma, which I have expressed in this book, they 
arc now confirmed from within the Church itself. 


APPENDIX B (ref. p. 23) 

An open admission of the weakness of the evidence 
for the Virgin Birth appears on page 87 of the report 
on Christian Doctrine. It is stated there that 
belief in the Virgin Birth “ cannot be independent 
of the historical evidence, although in this case the 
subject is one on which the historical evidence by 
itself cannot be other than inconclusive.” 

Some members of the Commission, apparently 
dissatisfied with the evidence for the miraculous 
birth of Jesus, have discarded this dogma altogether, 
though still clinging tenaciously but insecurely to 
the doctrine of his Divinity. 

The report gives us, also, the 4 * main grounds on 
which this dogma is valued ” ; but these main 
grounds can all be reduced to the single contention 
that the doctrine of the Virgin Birth is a safeguard 
of the Church’s belief that Jesus was God Incarnate. 
Since, however, the Commission itself has cast 
doubts upon the evidence for the miraculous birth, 
it can hardly continue to use that event to support 
the Incarnation. 
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APPENDIX C (ref. p. 36) 

Upon the subject of the Resurrection of Jesus 
ftom the dead, the report of the Commission con¬ 
tains the following disturbing statement (p. 86) : 

It is possible that antecedent beliefs as to the 
resurrection of the dead have played some part in 
shaping the tradition of the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, oven as this is recorded in the Now Testa¬ 
ment. This consideration, combined with others 
ol a more general sort, inclines some of us to the 
belief that the connection made in the New Testa¬ 
ment between the emptiness of a tomb and the 
appearances of the Risen Lord belongs rather to 
the sphere of religious symbolism than to that of 
historical fact.” 

J his damaging admission about the evidence for the 
Resurrection amply confirms all the doubts which 
have been cast upon it in this book. The fact that 
tke evidence for the rising from the dead is “ symbo¬ 
lical ” rather than true is sufficiently bad, but the 
worse difficulty is the doubt in the mind of the 
more enlightened Christian as to what ready 
happened to the physical body of Jesus. The 
Christian feels quite naturally that the only Resur¬ 
rection which matters is the spiritual survival of 
Jesus, and so the conflicting Gospel stories about the 
disappearance, and subsequent reappearance of the 
body of Jesus, naturally makes him feel uncomfort¬ 
able. It is this discomfort presumably which gave 
rise to such statements as the following in the 
report we are considering (p. 209): 

In the judgment of the Commission we ought 
to reject quite frankly the literalistic belief in a 
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future resurrection of the actual physical frame 
which is laid in the tomb. . . 

Since then the Commission has rejected the old 
belief in the resurrection of the body, a belief which 
is affirmed in the creeds, the catechism, and the 
Thirty-Nine Articles of the Christian Faith, we 
must assume also that the resurrection of the body 
of Jesus has been rejected, and that the empty tomb 
remains to the Church a discomforting mystery. 

APPENDIX D (ref. p. GO) 

The rational difficulties in the way of believing 
Jesus to be simultaneously Man and God have 
obviously troubled the Church of England Com¬ 
mission, and they have made great efforts to reconcile 
the two conceptions. Many, however, will consider 
that their attempt fails. On page 73 of the report 
the problem is stated thus : 

“ It is to be recognised that there is in the whole 
orthodox Christian position a great difficulty in 
reconciling belief in the eternity of God the Son 
‘ who was made man ’ with the equally essential 
conviction, based on the Gospel narratives, of the 
truly human life of the Incarnate Christ. ,, 

Following this, “ various approaches ” are made to 
the problem, none of them at all convincing, and on 
page 75 the Commission appears to rather give up 
hope of reconciling the idea of Jesus as both God 
and Man, for they report that: 

“ Each type of approach leads to its own group 
of difficulties. In either case it is to be recognised 
that it is neither desirable nor possible to give an 
exhaustive account of the Incarnation.” 
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Though a rational explanation of the Incarnation is 
“ neither desirable nor possible ” the necessity for a 
belief in it is strongly emphasised on page 76 of the 
Commission’s report: 

‘‘We would record our conviction that in this 
affirmation, based on the historic evidence concern¬ 
ing Jesus Christ as interpreted by the experience 
of Christians, in spite of the difficulties we have 
recognised, we have the only adequate explanation 
of the facts of life and of the problem of the 
universe.” 

What explanation of the mystery of creation the 
Incarnation provides it is a little difficult to see, 
but it would appear that in the face of all rational 
probability the dual nature of Jesus must simply be 
accepted by a superhuman effort of faith. 

APPENDIX E (ref. p. 64) 

In spite of the truly ferocious statements about 
eternal damnation which a]3pear in the New Testa¬ 
ment and which have been incorporated in the 
creeds of the Church, the Commission on Christian 
Doctrine, taking as always the modern and reason¬ 
able view, finds the old fiery Hell too impossible to 
deserve mention. Even the very moderate and 
temperate Hell, which leaves the evil-doer eternally 
excluded from bliss, is repudiated by the Com¬ 
mission. In fact every conception of God as judge, 
distresses these modern Churchmen. This is a 
quotation from page 218 of their report: 

“ The Christian doctrine of God as a whole . . . 
requires us to repudiate all conceptions of the 
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Judgment which represent God as abandoning 
the appeal of Love and falling back on the exercise 
of omnipotent sovereignty to punish those who 
have failed to respond to the invitation of the 
Gospel. God is Love ; and he cannot deny him¬ 
self” 

In an earlier section, “ On the Wrath of God 
Against Sin,” the Commission has also done its best 
to explain away all bad feeling between God and 
His creatures (p. 70 ). It would appear, in fact, that 
the old doctrine of the Church, and the new doctrine 
of the Commission, are as far apart in this matter 
of hell as it is possible for them to be. 

CONCLUSION 

Although I have not space here to dissect the whole 
report, the quotations which have been given show 
that the Commission on Christian Doctrine has cast 
doubts upon practically the whole of that doctrine, 
and, after reading the report, it is almost startling 
to turn, for example, to the Athanasian Creed, 
which commences : 

“ Whosoever will be saved : before all things it 
is necessary that he hold the Catholick Faith. 
Which faith except every one do keep whole and 
undefiled: without doubt he shall perish ever¬ 
lastingly.” 

Even if we turn to the comparatively mild 
Apostles’ Creed we find that the members of the 
Commission and all those in the Church of England 
who accept their report, are constantly and before 
God, attesting their belief in the Virgin Birth, the 
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descent into Hell, the ascent into Heaven, the Last 
Judgment, and the resurrection of the body, about 
all of which events they quite rightly have the 
gravest doubts. 

However much we may rejoice at the new spirit 
of reason and tolerance, which shows itself on almost 
every page of the Report on Christian Doctrine, 
we have yet to see its outcome, for the Commission 
has virtually cut away the ground from beneath the 
feet of the Church of England. IF the Church 
ratifies the findings of the Commission it must, in 
reason, jettison the Thirty-Nine Articles, drop the 
Catechism, and dismantle the creeds ; its present 
position will be rendered completely untenable. 
On the other hand if the Church repudiates 
the findings of its Commission, disintegration into 
two or more warring sects would seem to be 
inevitable. 

I maintain that this Report provides valuable 
corroboration of the contention made in this book, 
that it is no longer reasonably possible to retain 
fixed dogma as the basis of religion. 
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